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In His Image 
By Martha Gilbert Dickipson 


HE starry heavens brokenly reveal 
Their beauty, when on tossing waves outspread ; 
So warring hearts the face of God conceal, 
That lies reflected on our tranquil dead ! 


Amherst, Mass. 


% 


Lditorial 


In the Best Place Just where we are in the provi- 
in the Universe dence of God is where we can best 
honor and please God, and make the most personal 


% &% 


gain and do the greatest good to our fellows. Any 
change whatsoever on our part would be a change 
for the worse. If this unmistakable 


truth, what a difference it ought to make in our esti- 


we realize 


mate of our lot and circumstarfces and opportuni- 


ties! If God has chosen our place for us, do we 


think that we could improve on God's choice ? 
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Social duties are Christian duties. 
What 
men he owes to God. 


Discourtesy 


as a Sin owes to his fellow- 


a man 
It has been said that polite- 
ness is very much hike an air-cushion, because, while 
there is nothing mych inside it, it adds so greatly to 
the comfort of life’s journey. Yet politeness is a 
Christian duty just because it adds to the comfort of 
life’s journey. Christ came to fulfil the prophetic 
exhortation, ‘‘ Comfort ye the people.’’ The 
Apostle laid this as a Christian duty upon his disci- 
ples when he wrote to them, ‘‘ Be courteous.’’ 
When a man is tempted to boast that his heart is all 
right, though his speech and manner may be rough, 
one is tempted to ask whether speech and manner 


ought to give the lie to the heart. God never made 
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or meant men to be like chestnut-burs, —sharp with- 
out, though good within. Be not, then, like the 
elephant of which Shakespeare says, ‘‘ He hath joints, 
Out of the fulness of the 
heart let the mouth, and the actions, and all the ways 
of life, speak ! 


but none for courtesy.’’ 
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Greatness Shown in [rue greatness of mind is never 

Using Others = egotistic or solitary. Itis the power 
to enter into the thought and lives of others, and 
draw upon the experience of mankind for strength 
and wisdom. Its originality is notin thinking and say- 
ing what no one else thinks or says, but in gathering 
from all men the elements of what is at once new 
and old. 


for having taken from the whole body of existing 


A Goethe and a Shakespeare are decried 


literature and art for their own work, as though they 
were called upon to be like spiders, which spin all 
It 
pre-eminence that all things ministered to their 


from their own inwards. is the token of their 
wants, and that what other men saw in part or on 
the surface they saw whole and with deeper vision. 
Who reads the afithors they are charged with having 
copied ? What chance would these have had to be 
remembered, if not by having served the needs of 
men of the first order of mind? The originality of 
such minds is in their power to enter into the mind 
of their time and of the race, and to gather from 


all quarters the materials of fresh creations. 
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Wisdom speaks in the injunction to 
‘hold fast that which is good.’’ 
We understand the necessity of this in worldly pos- 


Cherishing Ideals 


sessions. If we have diamonds, beautiful pictures, 
shapely statues or vases, we cherish them carefully ; 
but how carelessly we let enthusiasms, ideals, and 
visions slip away! As for a priceless vase on the 
mantlepiece, and an interest, an enthusiasm, in the 
heart, —is there any comparison between what these 
two things will add to life? Mazzini says, in one of 
his essays, that many people, at the outset of their 
careers, are full of poetry and noble enthusiasms, but 
that they gradually become prematurely old, and 
all. 


becoming solid, practical, when they really are be- 


lose them He adds, ‘‘ They think themselves 


’? 


coming sordid and common. Let us flee from this 


city of destruction of life’s ideals! Let us escape, if 
we may, from that estate of which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes gave illustration in the story of Elsie Ven- 
ner; ‘* There is no fate sadder than that of the man 
over whose dead soul in his living body—vregusescat 


in pace—has been written.’’ 
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Patiencethe It is a common thought that a 
Sublimest Action passive power or virtue is a lower 
quality than an active one. 
that a man can be passive under pressure or trial 
without showing the possession of so high a meas- 


We sometimes think 


ure of manhood as in active and aggressive en- 
deavor. But this is a mistake, and it evidences 
a wrong idea of manhood at its best, and of struggle 


and trial at their fullest. The surgeon who uses 
nis knife on the quivering flesh of a wounded 
soldier on the battlefield, exercises his active vir- 
tues; but who will say that there is always a higher 
strain on the surgeon’s manhood than on that of the 
soldier who, without any anesthetic, calmly submits 
his frame to that surgeon’s knife without a quiver or 
agroan. In the supreme struggle of the Perfect 
Man, who showed the highest character for the 
hour,—impulsive Peter, when with his tiny sword 
he struck off an ear of the high-priest’s servant, or 
Jesus, who might have had ten legions of angels for 
the asking, but who submitted quietly, without a 
blow or a word? ‘*‘ Take, brethren, for an example 
of suffering and of patience, the prophets,’’ and ‘‘ be 
ye them whe 
through faith and patience inherit the promises,’’ 


also patient,’’ be ‘‘imitators of 
Bushnell, one of the later grand prophets, says sug- 
gestively, ‘‘It is not necessary for all men to be 
great in action. ‘The greatest and sublimest power 


is often simple patience.’’ 
“2% % 


Whom Does God Love? 


PROMINENT Sunday-school worker, who was 
accustomed, in former years, to visit Sunday- 
schools, and to address the little ones there, some- 
times startled the little folks in the primary depart- 
ment, and even their teachers, by his unlooked-for 
questions and statements. 
‘*What kind of children does God love?’’ he 
would ask. 
‘*Good children,’’ ‘* Good would 


come back the answer from the confident little ones 


children,’’ 


in every part of the room. 

** Doesn’t God love any children but good chil- 
dren ?’’ the visitor would ask. 

‘¢No, sir;’’ 


response. 


‘* No, sir,’’ would be the hearty 
Then the visitor would startle or shock the little 
ones, and sometimes their teacher, by saying plainly 
and deliberately : 

‘* 7 think that 


”? 


God loves bad children very 
dearly. 

At this, some of the surprised little ones would 
draw up their mouths, and perhaps exclaim ‘‘ Oh !”’ 
Others would simply stare in bewilderment. Per- 
haps the teache: would have a look of wonder or 
regret, and wait for the next disclosure of ignorance 
or error on the speaker’s part. 

‘« Did I say that God loved to have little children 
bad ?’’ was the visitor’s next question. 


’? 


** No, sir,’’ ‘*‘ No, sir,’? would come back from 
some of the startled little ones in a tone of relief. 
‘No, I didn’t say that God loves to have chil- 
dren bad. He 
wants them to be very good,—as good as they can 
be. But when they are bad children God still 
loves them. God is very loving, and he keeps on 
loving little ones who even don’t love him at all.’’ 
That would be a new idea to many of those little 
ones. And there is nothing that a child is quicker 
to catch, or gladder to receive, than a bright, new 
idea at any time. The average child would take im 


God loves to have children good. 
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the thought suggested quicker and more willingly 
than the _ teacher, ‘Then that visitor would 
make the thought plainer to the pupils by an illus- 
tration. 

‘¢ Does your mother love you?’’ he would ask. 

Almost every child would promptly answer ‘‘ Yes, 
sir,’’ to that question. 

Were you ever a bad child?’ was the next 
home thrust. 


"* Vea, sir,’’ 


would come back faintly from some. 
Did 
you have to feel that there was no loving mother to 
go back: to, because you were a bad child ?’”’ 

The child heart recoiled from that thought, know- 
ing the mother heart too well to admit it. ‘Then 
was the time to press the precious truth that God loves 
bad children more than the lovingest father or the 
lovingest mother in the world loves a child; that, 
even when the father and the mother forsake a needy 
child, the Lord will take up that child tenderly. That 
Sunday-school worker found, in his wide field of 
observation, how common and how deep seated is 


‘Did your mother stop loving you then ? 


the idea that a child’s acceptance with God is rather 
because of the child’s lovableness than because of 
God’s lovingness. 
found merely, or chiefly, among primary-class pupils 
and their teachers, 


Nor is this fearful error to be 


In Mr. Moody’s authorized Life, by his son Will, 
an incident is mentioned which shows the exist- 
ence of the error where it would have been least 
looked for. Henry Moorehouse of Great Britain 
had preached in Mr. Moody’s mission during his 
temporary absence from the city, ‘This was in 1866, 
or a little later. Mr. Moody tells of his asking Mrs. 
Moody about Mr. Moorehouse, when he returned to 
Chicago. She said, as if she had heard a new truth 
proclaimed in that pulpit : 

‘« Well, he tells the worst sinners that God loves 
them.’’ 

‘« Then,’’ said Moody, ‘‘ he is wrong.’’ 

*¢T think you will agree with him when you hear 
him,’’ said she, ‘‘ because he backs up everything 
he says with the Bible.’’ 

Mr. Moody soon came to believe that what he had 
deemed an error of Henry Moorehouse’s was the 
truth of God in Jesus Christ the Saviour of sinners, 
—not of saints, but of sinners. Because Mr. Moody 
came to this conviction, thousands of sinners who 
heard him declare it came to Jesus Christ to be 
saved by him. 

The Christian Church is by too many looked at as 
an exhibition place, where Christians are shown off 
as Christians, instead of as a hospital where the spir- 
itually halt and maimed and deaf and blind and 
leprous are treated for their sicknesses and _fail- 
ings. This keeps out of the church a great many 
who belong there, and would gladly be under treat- 
ment there, if only they realized its mission for them. 
It also has in its membership many who have come 
there with a wrong idea of what they proclaim and 
disclose by their church-membership. 

The writer heard that a former neighbor of his 
had, when past the middle of life, connected him- 
self with the church. Meeting the neighbor, he 
expressed his gratification at the step he had taken. 
This was the response that came back in a self- 
satisfied tone : 

‘* Well, I thought it over a good while. I know 
I have my faults, but I’m better than the average, 
and so I thought I'd join the church.’’ 

It was not easy, in the days of Jesus, for those 
who thought themselves better than the average to 
see how it was possible for Jesus to show a loving 
interest in sinners while they were yet sinners. But 
Jesus could see it. It was sinners that he loved, 
and that he came to save. This truth, pupils and 
teachers, sinners and those who think themselves 
better than ordinary sinners, have yet to realize 
more fully than most of them do. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Hew Many Attonéed Sometimes to express one’s doubt of 

the London the accuracy of a published statement 
Christian Endeavor js to give the opportunity for its prov- 

Convention? = ing. This happens in connection 
with a doubt expressed by a well-known New Jersey 
correspondent as to a statement in these pages by a 
valued contributor of The Sunday School Times con- 
cerning the numbers in attendance at the meetings in 
London. The Né€w Jersey writer says : 

In The Sunday School Times, under the caption ‘‘ Christian 
Endeavors Cosmopolitan Convention,’’ by Amos R. Wells, oc- 
curs this statement: ‘‘ It has a central hall that holds more than 
fifteen thousand persons, and this was crammed at every session 
held in it.’ A hall that will accommodate such a number is rare. 
Having walked over the Alexandra Palace through its halls at a 
recent trip to London, I judged that none of its halls could ac- 
commodate such a vast number as stated by your correspondent. 
If my judgment is in error, | would be gratified at receiving more 
information. 

Professor Wells is known as a careful writer, and he, 
as well as the Editor, is glad of the opportunity to show 
that he was correct in his statements as to the remarka- 
ble London Convention. He says as to the point in 
question : ‘‘ The central hall of Alexandra Palace was 
seated for twelve thousand, At nearly every meeting 
held there, at the time spoken of, the seats were all full. 
and the very wide standing-room all around outside the 
pillars was packed also. My estimate was well within 
the truth. At the same time, moreover, the two tents 
and two other large halls, one of them seating six thou- 
sand, were often filled. The convention committee 
charged this year a slight admission fee (for the first 
time), and we know exactly how many attended each 
day’s sessions, by a turnstile count.’ 
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Children are set before adult disci- 
ples as their example as well as their 
charge. All of us can learn some- 
thing for our good from the little ones. It ought to be 
that they should learn something for their good from 
our instruction. It is to our shame if they do not. This 
idea seems to be in the mind of a Pennsylvania corre- 
spondent when he asks a question and cites an example 
after this sort : 


How Barly Cana 
Child Sin or 
be Saved 


At what age should our children be sent to the class for cate- 
chumens? Allow me to repeat a conversation I overheard last 
night between three little girls of nine, ten, and twelve years of 
age. Instead of their names, you will kindly allow me to indi- 
vidualize them by the figures of their age. 

Twelve : ‘‘ When we die, good angels carry us up to God, if we 
are good ; but if we are bad, we go to a place where we will feel 
as if we were being burned all the time. At the Judgment Day, 
God will separate all the good people from the bad people, just 
like at the Flood. You can do wrong until you are seven years 
old, and you won't be blamed. L—— (her little sister) is not 
seven yet, and when she does anything bad, it isn't any sin—but 
she always says her prayers every night. 

Here all three repeat their prayers, with: ‘‘ This is what I 
say'’ (and here the listener had her reward, for the words were 
exactly those of a morning and evening prayer written and dis- 
tributed two years ago to these very children, not without her 
own prayer for the blessing of God on her effort). 

Ten speaks: ‘‘ If we think anything else when we are saying 
our prayers, God will not hear us."’ 

Twelve confesses : *‘ Often, when I say my prayers, I get think- 
ing about something else." 


Ten asks: ‘‘Did you ever read ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ and 
‘The Holy War,’ about the town of Mansoul?” 
Twelve interrupts: ‘‘What does this mean: ‘Jesus shall 


reign ’—r-e-i-g-n?"’ 

Ten: “*‘ Why, like a king! 
mon.’ "’ ” 

Twelve : “Isn't it funny—God is three persons ?” 

Ten: ‘‘ Yes—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that’s the 
Spirit.’ 

Twelve : ‘* Yes, and it's all one person ! 
any one like that !"’ 

Does not this seem like the ‘‘ tender grass springing out of the 
earth,’’ needing only the sun and rain of pastoral instruction to 
ripen it for the kingdom ? 


We say, ‘ The reign of King Solo- 


Holy 


Now we never knew 


The age when a child can gain or suffer loss from re- 
ligious instruction in a catechumenical class depends 
somewhat on the child's intelligence, and quite as much 
on the teacher's intelligence and teaching-power. It is 
evident that the children referred to have been taught to 
believe the erroneous idea that children get to heaven 
by their own goodness, and fail of getting there through 
being sinners. If they had had a good teacher, they 
might have learned the truth instead of this error. Such 
bright children must also have been deliberately taught 
the error that they have no power of deliberate choice 


he >) EO gf on 
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until a certain age, whatever the facts may show. It is 
evident that those children have no lack of mental capa- 


‘city; the trouble is, obviously, with their religious 


teachers, who ought to know more than they do, and be 
able to teach the truth instead of error. It is not the’ 
age of the pupil that is in question ; it ‘s the intelli- 
gence of the teacher or pastor that shuuld be looked 
after. Yet no single illustration is to be accepted as 
indicative of the sweep of facts generally. Pastors, 
teachers, and children are gaining in the appreciation 
of the privilege and importance of early religious in- 
struction year by year. Catechumenical classes and 
teachers, as well as the age and intelligence of the 
pupils, need watching and considering, in order to 
secure the best desirable results for the children, the 
community, and the church. . 
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From Contributors 


A Snap Shot at Modern India 
By the late Mrs. Marcus. B. Fuller 


HE mail steamer lay at the wharf at Brindisi. As 
we leaned against the railing of the upper deck, 
we saw a young Indian gentleman dressed in a bicycle 
suit trundling his wheel up the plank that reached from 
the shore to the ship. When we went down to lunch- 
eon, we found the steward had seated him at our table, 
He told us he had been in England for several years, 
pursuing a course of studies, and, before coming on ship- 
board, had just completed a tour of the Continent. An 
indulgent father had supplied him with all the money 
he had needed without murmuring or questioning, 
which had enabled him to live, while abroad, like a. 
gentleman. Now he was returning home. He had 
evidently had a royal time. 

@ne afternoon, on deck, he said to us: ‘‘I have 
written a pamphlet on the freedom of women ; when I 
have published it, I will send you a copy.’’ And, as he 
talked on of his hopes for his sisters, we got a glimpse 
of how the beautiful English homes he had been in had 
affected him, and saw that he had felt the influence of 
refined and cultured ladies. He had seen real homes, 
with women reverenced and chivalrously cared for. He 
had found them educated and interested in all that in- 
terested father, brother, or husband. And not only 
that, but they were treated as companions, and were 
even allowed to advise and help. It had been an en- 
chanting vision to him. We did not wonder that under 
its spell he had written his pamphlet. It was delight- 
ful, but what a wide gulf lay between the vision and the 
home to which he was returning ! 

We tried to picture it all. We knew that, when our 
ship entered the harbor, and the tug carried us to the 
pier, his mother would not be found standing in the 
crowd on the shore, leaning on his father’s arm, and 
trying to catch the first glimpse of her boy among the 
passengers. Had there followed him, all these years, 
the tender, weekly letter from his mother? Had there 
been constant, chatty letters from his sisters, giving him 
all the home news, telling of their studies and of the 
good times they were having, and how interested they 
were in all he saw and wrote about, and of the plans 
they had made of all they would do when he got home ? 
Had he carried their pictures, and, when homesick and 
weary, looked at them with longing eyes? Had mother’s 
picture stood on his desk all these years, and been an 
inspiration to study and pure living ? 

No! He is coming back to his father’s house, but 
not to a home as’that is regarded in the Western sense 
of the word. The front part of the house may be fur- 
nished comfortably, even in English style, but it does 
not contain the apartments of the family, but those of 
the men and their friends, while the women’s apart- 
ments are in the rear. There will be no happy family 
gathering at the first meal. The traveler will not offer 
his arm to his mother, and escort her to the table ; and, 
though the son has been gone so long, yet the father 
will not help mother first to food, and then the sisters, 
before he helps his son. Oh, no! but the mother and 
sisters will stand and wait upon the men until they have 
finished before they eat. 

The mother, in her great joy to see her son, has, no 
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bt, greeted and caressed him, but the sisters, if they 
have not gone to the homes of their husbands, will stand 
timidly in the background, and, if spoken to, cover 
their faces with their sarees, or else laugh and run away. 
They ask no questions as he tells of Paris, Vienna, and 
Dresden, of the pictures and the beautiful scenery he 
has been privileged to behold. They may be interested 
in what he has had to eat while away, and his descrip- 
tions of English ladies and customs. When he opens 
his boxes, what has he brought them? Dainty souvenirs 
of his travels and his English home, that will be as 
treasures to them for years? No. If anything, perhaps 
some silken fabric for a garment, or a bit of jewelry. 
That is all Indian women are supposed to care for ; 
nothing else. 
used to cling to her skirts, and how she indulged him in 


And the mother, who remembers how he 


dainty bits of food, and helped to win his way with his 
father, what is her meed after all these years? Yes, 
he has appreciated the food she had prepared for him with 
unusual care ; he is well and alive ; his reformed ways 
startle her a little, and she hopes he will not go too far ; 
but tHere is such a difference between him now and 
whenie clung to her as a little boy! He lives in an- 
other world from hers, and there is little fellowship or 
aught in common between them. In the evening the 
thought of the day come out as she says to the father, 
««He must be married soon,’’ and suggests a little girl 
of ten, the child of a wealthy casteman. It has long 
been the dream of her heart to see the two families 
united, and again and again has she sat, and, in a kind 
of day-dream, gone all through the marriage festivities. 
And the young man himself? What a rough dispelling 
of all the bright dreams he has had! Iron custom rises 
before him like a wall. He faces again the joint family 
system, and the reverence for elders enjoined even if it be 
at the expense of all personal convictions ; then the host 
of relatives of all degrees of nearness, with their families, 
whom he must regard. 
his plans to them. 


He has no courage to propose 
And what will it avail to talk it over 
at the club, for his sympathizers are all in the same box 
with himself? Reform looks impossible. With a sigh 
he lays his manuscript on the freedom of women aside, 
and we hear the whispered sigh, ‘‘Kya Karan,’’— 
«* What can I do?’”’ 

He knows instinctively what plans his mother has for 
his marriage. He knows he can evade her for a time, 
but not for long. He desperately declares he will not 
marry a child. He knows the heavy weight of public 
opinion. Are there no girls of suitable age, who are fit 
to be companions to a husband. No, not one. He 
thinks of the storm that would break over his head if he 
thought of a young widow near his own age. He re- 
members young Krishnarao, who did brave all and 
marry a widow ; and he remembers, all too well, how 
the lot he had to bear finally broke his spirit; and he 
committed suicide. 

Then he remembers with a sigh Bhimabai, sister of 
one of his schoolmates, who was such a beautiful girl, 
so bright and intelligent, just a few years younger than 
himself. She was widowed at eight. He could have 
loved her and been happy ; but what is this they tell 
him? They say that there has just been a great public 
scandal, that she has killed her child, and been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Poor girl! what pos- 
sibilities she had in her! He feels desperate enough to 
defy all public opinion and show that there is one man 
but there comes 
back upon him with renewed power the thought of his 
father and mother. 


that has the courage of his convictions ; 


He is their only son. 
never denied him anything. 


They have 
They do not mind his 
being reformed, if only he is not too reformed. If he 
breaks away from old customs, it will break their hearts. 
And then his sister is just to be married to a boy belonging 
to a very wealthy but orthodox family. And that would 
be broken off if he were to follow his convictions. 
Over and over he fights the battle, only at last to suc- 
cumb, to walk in what his parents call ‘‘ the good old 
way.’’ He despises himself, and feels he is a hypo- 
His perorations at the club on reform seem to 
himself a mockery. If these customs which he hates 
are based on Hindu Shastras, then he does not want 
anything todo with the Shastras, and calls himself an 
agnostic or an infidel. Is it any wonder? Are the old 
people blameless for the irreligiousness of the young 
men of India? If these young men hate the customs, 
are they not going to despise the religion on which the 
stoms are based and defended ? 


crite. 
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But we have~digressed. Our friend on the deck is 
still talking of the freedom of women. We saw 
he longed that the women of India should have the 
same opportunities as Western women for unfettered 
growth to womanhood and education, and for the possi- 
bilities of a real home. But it can never come till men 
are reformed in their view of women. The mass of men 
in India do not respect or reverence woman. She 
makes no appeal to chivalry in them. Only a few days 
ago a fine young woman, a widow, was condemned to 
imprisonment for life for the murder of her infant. We 
are told she was exceptionally intelligent, and educated 
to some extent. The men, her partners in the crime, 
escaped. Is this going to make no appeal to Indian 
manhood ? If the men, who should be the protectors of 
helpless girlhood and womanhood, are themselves not 
free to act, it seems better to call in the aid of gov- 
ernment rather than let woman suffer on and on. If 
this must go on until all the old orthodox element of 
this generation had passed away, then the rising genera- 
tion is going to be so much weaker, and unfitted to cope 
with these social questions. Men who have not been 
allowed to live after their convictions, who have lived 
hypocritically, and, to be able to be consistent, have 
been forced to be infidels and agnostics, are not going, 
in the supreme moment of opportunity, to rise into 
strength and aggressiveness. We feel it to be a critical 
time for India’s manhood as well as for her womanhood, 
for the downfall of womanhood is sure to bring with it 
the downfall of manhood also. 


* * * * * 


Our steamer at last lay anchored off Bombay. We 
bade goodby to our Indian friend, and have never heard 
of him since. He has added one more to the hundreds 
of young men in India who hope and long for a chance, 
but feel powerless to make any movement toward its 
accomplishment. 

He was, no doubt, met at the railway station, on his 
arrival home, by his father and male friends, but was 
not allowed to eat with them until he had performed 
prayaschitt (atonement) for his stay abroad, part of 
which consists in swallowing a disgusting mixture com- 
posed of the five products of the cow,—namely, milk, 
curds, butter, dung, and urine. Cleansed, by this and 
a few other ceremonies, from what he knows has been 
no sin, our friend is reinstated into caste. Perhaps he 
protested, or maybe he yielded to the inevitable with 
another gasp of Aya Karan. 

The prayaschitt will be no bar to his conscience in 
dining in a private way occasionally @ 7’ Ang/aise, or, in 
buying tea and cake at the railway stations on a journey. 
Later on, we may perhaps find him a middle-aged man, 
serving as a judge in some country district, having 
buried two child-wives, and married a third of ten years 
of age, his aspirations and convictions sacrificed, an 
unhappy, discontented, We find 
him occasionally on congress platforms, his eloquence 


cynical man. may 
reserved for political questions which require no self- 
denial, and which bring about no ostracism, while, as to 
social reform, his plea is still Aya Karan, and his hope 
is deferred to the next-generation. 

Government, too, joins in the refrain of Aya Karan, 
and says to zealous ones, ‘‘ Wait ;’’ but in the mean- 
time who is to be responsible for the hundreds of girl- 
wives who will perish as victims of the system of child- 
marriage, or be ruined physically for life ; for the sui- 
cides of girl-widows, and the moral ruin of many ; for 
the moral and physical ruin of hundreds of Mura/is and 
temple girls ? 
while men wait, for all this moral wrong and suffering ? 
And how long is it to be allowed to go on? 


Again we ask, who is to be responsible, 
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How Can the Pastor Get Nearer 
his Sunday-School ? 


By the Rev. A. T. Kempton 


ERE is a plan which I have tried, and which I would 
gladly suggest to other pastors. Instead of hav- 

ing one class in the Sunday-school, I have them all in 
turns., Each Sunday I invite into my pastor's room one 
of the classes of the school. Usually I give them a 
week in advance to talk and plan about it, and get all of 
their number out. Then during the time for the lesson 


study I take them all into my room, the teacher always 
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with them, and talk to them for a few moments about 
the lesson. 

Then I have a direct talk about the need of being 
a Christian, and ask them personally how many of them 
have given themselves to Christ. To my joy and sur- 
prise, this has seemed to be the ‘part of the talk they 
appreciate th: most. I urge upon them that all openly 
confess Christ ; ask them questions on the Christian life ; 
speak of any special need in the Sunday-school or 
church, and try and develop a stronger class spirit in the 
class, speaking words of appreciation of the teachers 
and scholars. 

It is, in fact, a heart-to-heart talk with that class. I 
get them to ask me questions, All of this has worked 
very well, ‘‘ Pastor’s Sunday"’ has come to be looked 
forward to by the classes. The last thing before the class 
goes out, I have prayer with them, and pray especially 
for them personally. This brings the pastor in close 
touch with the class, and if there are any members of it 
that are strangers, or that need special attention in any 
way, it gives the pastor a chance to know his opportunity 
and improve it too. This all helps to solve the problem 
which I was trying to solve, ‘‘How can the pastor get 
nearer his Sunday-school?’’ I always have a talk with 
the teacher, and that brings me in touch with the teach- 
ers of the school. After I have gone over the school 
once, I begin again. 
once in four months. 


This gives me each class about 


The plan has become so popular with some classes, 
that, as soon as their regular teacher is absent, they ask 
that, if possible, they have another pastor’s Sunday that 
day. As a token of the fact that they do appreciate this 
plan, at Christmas time, when the classes were making 
presents to their teachers, some of them remembered 
the pastor in the same way that they did the teacher. 

I take especial care in asking the class that, for any 
special reason, is more approachable on that Sunday. 
For instance, if one or more are to be baptized from a 
class, I have that class that day. If two classes are rep- 
resented in the one thing, I have both classes, either 
together or separately. If one member has died, that 
is, of course, the class for that day. I do not hesitate to 
ask a class to .step aside for another when there is-any 
good reason. 

The plan is working so well that I commend it to 
pastors and superintendents, for I believe it will be 
profitable for either. It takes thought and care and 
preparation, but the Lord blesses such efforts. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Jesus Christ’s Teachings as to 
Christian Socialism 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


” THE twelve International Lessons of the coming 


quarter, there are nine which deal more or less 


directly with socialistic questions. The thought of our 
age turns to no other theme with such intensity to-day. 
It is well, therefore, to inquire what the greatest socialist 
of the ages and uplifter of the masses taught on these 
questions. 

The echo of the socialist doctrine of the French Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ Property is theft,’’ is rolling down the ages. 
It is now widely taught that the state should own all 
‘* instruments of production.” This would include all 
railroads and jack- knives. 

This is not the Christian ideal. It teaches the per- 
One-fifth of the 


whole Decalogue forbids stealing, or even coveting, what 


sonal private ownership of property. 
is really another's. Lands were portioned out in sev- 
eralty in the Theocracy, and any one could say to the 
Lord, ‘‘ Thou maintainest my lot.’’ Only on this basis 
could Christ exhort to «‘ lend, hoping for nothing again.’’ 

He recognized there were things that were Caesar's as 


really as things that were God's. He makes a capitalist 


hiring workmen represent God. ‘*Mine own with 
usury’’ has the Christly sanction. What could the 
Good Samaritan teach us if personal property were 


abrogated ? The great Teacher must cease to teach if 
some prominent social systems prevail 

Come to the pentecostal age. One must own lands, 
This 
communion was not commanded nor commended, and, 


though springing from good impulses, was probably 


to sell them and lay proceeds at the apostles’ feet. 
















































































































































































































wrong in the extent to which it was carried. It was an 
outgrowth of the desire-to tarry at Jerusalem perma- 
nently, when God meant Christians to go into all the 
earth. The Spirit fell on the dwellers of fourteen nations 
at Pentecost, to be carried to their homes. The- people 
preferred to stay at Jerusalem, and had to be driven out 
with spear-point and sword-thrust (Acts 8 : 1). By this 
large division they were made unable to aid the needy 
in the future, and had to have collections taken for them- 
selves by Paul in poor Macedonia. A pauper church 
feeding on contributions from raw heathen just converted 
is not the ideal. 

Evil is not in property, but in the inordinate love of 
it. God js the greatest possible property-holder,—all 
silver, cattle, and worlds are his. What God is we may 
rightfully be, The rich owner is entitled to interest on 
his idle pound. And blessed charity is impossible un- 
less there is some one that is rich who can become poor 
for our sakes, To do away an evil, Christ did not pro- 
pose to abolish property, Lut covetousness. 

So of igstitutions. Christ was not a Barnburner. De- 
stroy the evils of government, not the government. 

Christ proposed a remedy for all evils connected with 
property. It was not to do away with it, but to make 
hearts so right that property could be twice blessed,— 
blessing him who receives, and him who gives even 
more. This does not always imply giving without re- 
turn, but giving for labor done till deserts are gardens 
and thousands are fed from the results of honest toil. 
I have often envied the employer of two thousand men 
more than the preacher to two thousand auditors. 

Socialists expatiate much and atrabiliously on the evils 
of competition, Christ doesnot. He even offers large 
eternal rewards for extra activity and fidelity here (Luke 
19 : 24) God's government results not in monotony, 
but in variety,—in flora, fauna, men, and worlds. The 
grower of two blades where one grew before is like his 
Creator. 

The progress of the world is not toward state owner- 
ship. When present Sunday-school teachers were young, 
government constructed its ships in its own navy- 
yards. Now a thousand things needed by the govern- 
ment are manufactured by the lowest bidder of private 
individuals or corporations, to the great advantage of 
every public interest. States own less railroads than in 
1870, and let out more of them to be managed by cor- 
porations. The state is coming to the church ideal. 
The true church always leads the processions. Find out 
its position, and you know the trend of the ages. Cor- 
rect the ills of human society in the hearts of men, not 
in their institutions. 

There has been a law of the survival of the fittest for 
the development of efficient bodies, but the law of love 
or sacrifice is for the development of efficient souls. 
Without ownership and possession this law is an impos- 
sibility. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Baptism of Huong-Ngan 
By Ruth Everett 

U P TO the year 1891 the village of Yen-Cuse, China, 

was entirely pagan. Among the most worthy, 
reputable, moral citizens of Yen-Cuse were Huong-Ngan 
and his family, which consisted of his wife and daughter 
Thua, a young girl of about fifteen. 
quiet peace and prosperity. 


Huong lived in 
Ia his own village all the 
inhahitants were pagan, but in the near by town of 
Yom-Mot the missionaries had a foothold, and had made 
considerable progress in the way of converting the Chi- 
nese. The lives of these native Christians in Yom-Mot, 
so happy, virtuous, pious, made a deep impression on 
Huong-Ngan, who, wishing to be like them, announced 
his intention to become Christian. For the purpose 
of receiving religious instruction, he made regular pil- 
grimages to Yom-Mot. He was warned that, if he did 
not voluntarily discontinue his intercourse with the 
Christians, ways and means would be found to force him 
to do so, 

In spite of this, the brave fellow persisted in his de- 
termination, and almost every evening, in the beautiful 
twilight of the June of that year, Huong-Ngan could be 
seen wending his way homeward from the mission. 

One evening he was slowly walking along towards his 
home. His lesson on that day had been on the Beati- 
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tudes, and, mark you, of this one he was intently think- 
ing : ‘‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven."' 
He did not notice the crouching forms of three or four 

wicked-looking fellows who were concealed in the shrub- 

bery by the wayside, from whence. they suddenly sprang 

upon him, beating him so cruelly with their clubs that 

he dropped in the road half senseless. His assailants 

gave him a farewell kick, and shouted in his ear, ‘‘ You 

get off this time with your life, but, if you persist, we 

shall kill you.’’ 

Thus the good seed was trodden under brutal pagan 
foot. Though it sprang up again, it was two or three 
years before Huong mustered up courage to repeat his 
visits to Yom-Mot. During this time he realized that 
he was being persecuted for righteousness’ sake, in 
which, if he persevered, he would ultimately be re- 
warded by heaven. For the sake of his family he 
would practice caution by making his journey to and 
from the mission at night. Although his wife and 
daughter were in mortal tear of the assassins, they were 
in secret sympathy with Huong-Ngan’s wish to become 
a Christian. 

By degrees Huong contracted the desire to make 
proselytes. First he got one sympathizing friend, and 
by the month of July quite a little band were making 
nightly pilgrimages from Yen-Cuse to Yom-Mot. This 
frightened the pagan magistrates and their clan of name- 
less ruffians, and by them Huong was condemned to die. 

By this time the missionaries had told Huong that 
they thought him fitted to receive baptism, and August 4 
was fixed upon as the day for the ceremony. Little did 
they or their convert dream of the kind of baptism the 
brave fellow was to get. . 

That year, in that neighborhood, the annual inunda- 
tions began earlier than usual. The waters of the 
Song-ka had overflowed, and wellnigh covered all the 
low lands. When the 3d of August had come, all com- 
munication between Yen-Cuse and Yom-Mot was still 
cut off, and Huong was sad and disappointed. In the 
evening he received a call from a pretended friend, but 
whom he thought he recognized as one of the ruffians 
who had, on that night in June, fallen upon, beaten, 
and left him for dead on the roadway. In spite of this 
suspicion, the new-made Christian invited his friend to 
stay all night, as it was most boisterous, unpleasant 
weather without. About two o’clock in the morning the 
house was broken into by an organized gang of mur- 
derers. Without speaking a word, they gagged and 
bound Huong-Ngan, then carried him out of the house. 
The sound of the scuffle awakened Thua, who grabbed 
up a stick, the only weapon in the house, and hurried to 
assist her father. Before she could shake off her con- 
fusion, occasioned by being thus suddenly and fearfully 
aroused, a powerful, well-aimed blow descended upon 
her upraised arm,—a sickening crack, the bone was 
broken, and the arm fell to her side useless. One of 
the assassins seized her, dragged her to a pool of water 
near by, and tried to drown her by pressing her face 
down in it. Thua succeeded in escaping from the 
brute’s clutch, and ran to a hedge that was near. Con- 
cealed behind the thick bushes, her broken arm throb- 
bing with pain, not daring to utter a sound, scarcely to 
breathe, the poor girl lay. 

Presently she heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and crawled closer to the wall, that she might 
escape being discovered. Through the interstices of 
the bushes she could partly see and hear, though the 
night shadows and the hedge rendered her invisible. 
On the other side of the fence the men halted and put 
down her father, still alive, but bound and gagged as 
they had taken him from the house. What she heard 
was enough to freeze the blood in her arteries. The 
cruel, murderous knife was raised, then plunged deep 
into her father’s heart.” Thua heard the awful, gurgling, 
stifled, groaning shudder that came from her father in 
his death agony. Then the men raised him on their 
shoulders, and carried him to a boat, into which they 
put him, and immediately pushed away from the shore. 
The next morning they found Thua lying beside the 
hedge unconscious. 

It was late in the afternoon before the missionaries at 
Yom-Mot heard of the disappearance of Huong. They 
appealed to the French ‘‘resident,’’ who sent one of his 
men to Yen-Cuse to investigate. Orders for the arrest 
of several suspects were issued, and they got the right 
men at the first draft. But these brazen rascals at their 
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examination swore to complete ignorance of either 
the murder or disappearance of -Huong-Ngan. Carrying 
their effrontery still farther, they asserted that, if Huong 
really were dead, the authorities wOuld do well to seek 
for his murderers among the missionaries themselves, 
who nad, no doubt, either killed the man or spirited 
him away for some superstitious purpose of their own. 
Thua was either too terrified, or had not been able to 
identify them. Nothing could be proved, and the 
scoundrels were dismissed. They had denied im Zoto 
the girl's story of the assault on that fatal night. With 
bragging air they asserted their full confidence and 
belief that Huong would turn up alive and well before 
long. 4 

Do not forget that Huong-Ngan had been looking joy- 
fully forward to being baptised at Yom-Mot as soon as 
the receding watérs of the overflowed river Sang-ka 
should permit, nor yet that the poor fellow was assassi- 
nated shortly after two o'clock on the morning of Au- 
gust 4. On August 30, from the Christian hamlet of 
Yom-Mot, a dark object was seen floating on the slug- 
gish surface of the waters, about fifty feet from the 
shore. They brought in the body of poor, murdered 
Huong, which, although it had presumably been in the 
water twenty-six days of August weather, was in a per- 
fect state of preservation,—looked like a man who had 
just died, and was easily identified by the missionaries. 
Around the middle of the body was a rupe, to one end 
of which some weight had evidently once been fastened. 
Over the heart was the ghastly wound made, by the 
knife, just as his daughter Thua had described. 

The men were rearrested, and brought into the pres- 
ence of the body of their victim, who, dead though he 
was, had unanimously been proclaimed a brave martyr 
by his former friends and neighbors. 

The Chinese are, in their crude way, much given to 
the worship of miracles. With one accord they asserted 
that the body of Huong had been guarded by the angels, 
and by God miraculously preserved from corruption and 
the fishes, that it might bear witness against the assas- 
sins. The murderers, as ignorant and superstitious as 
their accusers, were overwhelmed with confusion, and 
made a full confession. ‘‘ Yes, we murdered him to 
prevent the Christian religion from invading our village. 
We stabbed him, and carried his body to a deep pool in 
the river, about a mile and a half from Yom-Mot. We 
tied a heavy stene to it, and sank it to the bottom. We 
thought that it would soon decompose, and the fishes 
would eat it.’’ 

This confession made a deep impression on the native 
Christians, who firmly believed that the angels had re- 
leased the body from its watery grave, and guided it 
almost to the very spot in which Huong was to unite 
himself with the Christian Church. To my mind there 
is something primitively, touchingly beautiful in such 
childlike faith. Perhaps the missionaries thought so 
too. At all events, they made no attempt to plant dis- 
trust in the hearts of their new converts-as to the miracle, 
and many Chinese conversions followed the recovery ot 
the body of Huong-Ngan and the subsequent confession 
and execution of his murderers. Huong's native village, 
Yen-Cuse, is now for the most part Christian, and much 
honor is shown to the memory of Huong. His people 
are proud of him as-having been honored by God's 
working a miracle for him because he was persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, and because his baptism was the 
baptism of blood. 


New York City. 
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For Children at Wome 


What Dickie Bird’s Singing Did 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


OROTHY had been in the large manufacturing vil- 
lage six long spring days. 

‘* Almost a whole week !'’ she declared, convincingly, 
on Wednesday morning, but neither she nor her grand- 
mother could realize that so much of the two weeks’ 
visit had slipped by. 

And for five mornings—even the one that rained— 
Grandma Holman had hung Dick out in the arbor, 
almost close to the street, a few minutes before was heard 
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the tramp ! tramp ! of the hurrying men on their way to 
he mills, 

«« Dick must have been born [hatched would have 
been more proper, perhaps] in Italy, he has such a 
beautiful voice,’’ often declared grandma proudly. 

«« What — can — grandma—do—it—for ?’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy slowly, from her daintily curtained window, as 
though purposely giving herself ample time to think out 
the reason. ‘It can’t be it’s a constitutional, for grandma 
does all the walking.’’ 

Dick began pouring out a volume of liquid notes. 

‘« He's trying to explain, —I guess he must have heard 
me,"’ laughed Dorothy. 

She listened a moment. 

«It's lovely singing, Mr. Dick, but I don’t understand 
bird-talk, even when it’s sung, so I guess I'll have to 
find out from grandma why you have to leave the sit- 
ting-room every morning.’’ 

“ Get up bright and early to-morrow,"’ said grandma, 
‘cand you'll see.’’ Then, mysteriously; ‘‘ You'll want 
to be down before the men go to the mills.’’ 

‘* But what does Dick ’’— 

«Tut! tut!’’ and grandma playfully put her finger 
over Dorothy's lips. ‘‘ That's just what I want you to 
see |"’ 

The next morning, Dorothy was up with grandpa. 
While he was making the fire, she peeped into the sit- 
ting-room. 

‘* Going to ?—well, I don't know what,’’ said Dorothy 
curiously, ‘‘ but something /"’ 

‘*Be sure to watch 
grandma when all was ready, and Dorothy had taken 
her place by the gate. 

‘« Your watch-tower,—eh?’’ laughed grandpa, step- 


the men’s faces,’’ cautioned 


ping into the yard. 
‘« They're coming,—the men !’’ exclaimed Dorothy 


excitedly. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Dick !”’ 
‘“«’Sh ! watch the men!’’ cautioned grandma once 
more. 


Dick never sang more sweetly. 

‘««]—I know now !”’ cried delighted Dorothy. 
just a little home missionary, Mr. Dick !’’ 

Dick never stopped his singing for the compliment. 

‘«The first man looked awfully gloomy before he 
heard Dick,’’ explained Dorothy, ‘‘ but when he heard 


‘* You're 


the music, he just smiled all over, and walked ever so 
much more briskly. Then that lame man was saying 
something real cross-like to the boy that was with him, 
but when he noticed Dick's singing, he just laughed his 
ugly words all away. The man with the dinner-pail 
never looked up till he got opposite, and when he heard 
Dick, he began to whistle. And then— Why, grandma, 
Dick just made them all over, and got them ready for 
You dear old Dickie-bird !"' 


‘¢And that's his mission, dearie, every morning to 


their work! 


sing some brightness into the poor working-men' s lives. 
They work better for it, and feel’’— 

‘¢ Better !'’ interrupted Dorothy gayly. . ‘‘ Isn't it a 
splendid plan, grandma ?”’ 

‘Yes, dear, and perhaps others besides Dick could 
follow it, if they tried.’’ 


Oxford, Me. 
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A Spelling-Lesson 
By Charles H. Dorris 


T WAS at a private day-schocl for little girls, and 
mother had told the teacher that Grace could spell 
all such words as ‘‘cat’’ and *‘dog'’ and ‘* rat.’’ 

Soon after mother had gone the spelling-class was 
called out. 

‘** Phoebe, "’ 
and then tell us what kind of a noise little pigs make.’ 

‘« P_i-g, pig,’’ spelled Phoebe, correctly, ‘‘and this 
is the noise they make, —‘ Que, que, que, que.’ "’ 

‘« That is excellent,’’ said the teacher. ‘* Now, Rosa- 
lin, you may spell ‘dog,’ and tell me what kind of a 
noise he makes."’ ‘ 

‘* D-o-g, dog,"’ replied Rosalin ; ‘‘ and our doggie 
says ‘ Boo—-woo-woo,’ .and sometimes he growls real 
ugly when the cat comes around."’ 

** Very good, indeed,’ the teacher said. «* Sallie, 
you may spell ‘cat,’ and tell what noise she makes."’ 
««C-a-t, cat," responded Sallie. ‘Sometimes she 


said the teacher, ‘‘ you may spell ‘ pig,’ 
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says ‘Mew,’ sometimes she purrs, and when the dog 
bothers her, then she hisses at him.’’ 

‘* Splendid !"’ exclaimed the teacher. 
you spell ‘love.’ "’ 

‘*Oh!"* laughed Grace, ‘‘I can spell ‘ love.’ ’’ 

Then she ran up to the teacher, threw her arms 
around her neck, and gave her a sweet, resounding kiss 
on the nearer cheek. 

‘‘That is the way I spell ‘love’ at home,"’ said 
Grace, demurely, while the teacher and all the little 
spelling-class girls laughed. 

‘«That is a beautiful way to spell ‘love.’ 
know of any other ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘«Why— Yes, ma’am,”’ 
‘*T spell ‘love’ 
picked a raveling from the teacher's dress, brushed a 


‘« Now, Grace, 


Do you 


answered Grace, looking 
Then she 


around. this way, too. 
fleck of dust from her sleeve, and putin shape the topsy- 
turvy books on the platform desk. 

‘*I spell ‘love’ by working for mama, papa, little 
brother, and everybody when they need me!” she said. 
The teacher took the little girl on her lap, and said : 

‘Grace, that is the very best way of all to spell 


‘love.’ But who can spéll ‘love’ the way the book 
has it ?’’ 

‘Why, I can!’’ exclaimed Grace, — ‘‘ L-o—v-e, 
love !"’ 


The teacher hugged her, called her a dear little girl, 
and then dismissed the class. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Working Model; the Balmville 
Union Sunday-school 


By the Rev. Robert H. Beattie 


J UST beyond the old balm-tree, where one road loses 
itself among the trees on the hill, and the other 
draws you northward to that wonderful fruit region that 
sends so much precious vitality into the great cities, 
stands the new building of the Balmville Union Sunday- 
school. Two years ago it celebrated its jubilee in all the 
glory of gorgeous Octeber, and it is worth while to know 
about its work. 
Two of 
them approach from the town, four of them find their 
There 
is no church nearer than two miles, and because two 


At the old balm-tree six roads converge. 
way over the hills from the surrounding country. 


miles is a long and weary way for little people, one 
Solomon Watts gathered the children in his own home 
for a Bible lesson. Their numbers drove the school to 
the district schoolhouse near by, where they met for 
thirty-five years. Then a public-spirited woman set 
forward the plan of the Balmville Sunday-school having 
It was built. 
It was enlarged, and Jubilee Day nearly five 
hundred of us sat down in this ‘‘ heart and hand hall’ 
to meditate and to rejoice. 


a building of its own. It was soon too 


small. 


Around the walls great 
boughs of autumn leaves displayed their colors. Cut 
flowers, photographs of former superintendents, and 
flags, religious and secular, completed the decorations. 
Outside, the rain was pouring, but many of the teams 
were sheltered in the adjacent sheds, the property of the 
school, and the hall was crowded with hundreds of those 
whose life had been deeply affected by the work of the 
school. 

Nobody questions the fact of union here. There 
were Episcopalians and Unitarians, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians, old and new, and they were 
there because they had put in. some stock, and were 
watching their investment. It is a good thing to put 
your finger on a religious work which has been running 
ona union basis for fifty years, and in which that form 
denominationalism has 
never reared its division-making head. 


of religious pride’ known as 
This is one re- 
spect in which this school is a working model. 

It is a model in respect to its financial position. All 
expenses are paid by the product of systematic giving on 
When the build- 
ing was enlarged, a self-denial fund netted four hundred 
and twenty dollars in a single year. 


the part of the members of the school. 


The first 
Sunday of every month is the occasion of an offering 


But they do not stop with paying bills. 
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for some purpose outside the school, and, in addition to 
the money gifts, are gifts of flowers, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles, which go to supply the needs of children's homes 
and hospitals. 

Their benevolences are many. 
Sunday - school 


The county and state 
associations, the American Sunday- 
school Union, Faith Home in Brooklyn, the children's 
homes in Newburgh, the Red Cross Society, and many 
other branches of work, can bear witness, to their gene- 
rosity. 

You would expect fidelity, and you find it. The 
average attendance for three years has been seventy- 
seven per cent, and often, when conditions were favora- 
ble, over ninety per cent have been present. ‘‘ Con- 
ditions’’ mean something, too, for the scholars and 
teachers, many of them, come two or three miles, 
and there are no sidewalks, and the sun beats down piti- 
lessly upon the dusty roads and the hot little travelers, 
But the superintendent lives two miles away, and he 
walks out from his city home with such regularity that the 
others—teachers and scholars—cannot but be regular. 

And the school is a social model too. When the 
classes are at work, each class gathers about its own 
round table, which is invariably adorned by a pretty 
cloth and a jar of flowers. The school in session looks 
less like the traditional school than it does like happy 
family groups rejoicing in social intercourse. This 
spirit is fostered by frequent social meetings held during 
the week, through which necessary housekeeping sup- 
plies have been obtained, so that the school is the unit 
of social life in that neighborhood. 

From certain glimpses I have had, I 
school is a model in respect to work done. 


believe this 
Each year 
shows some special plan of work for the school. One 
year fifty pupils out of a total enrolment of a hundred 
and twenty-six were memorizing a hymn every month, 
the end of the year to be fitly celebrated by some ser- 
vice celebrating this attainment, and 
memorizers to receive some keepsake. 
Each week questions are distributed from the desk 
for study during the week. 


the successful 


These questions are of such 
a sort as to make Bible work indispensable. I want to 
emphasize this, because too often Quarterly work is sub- 
stituted for Bible work. ‘‘ We study a living Book,’’ 
says the superintendent, and therefore every member 
of the school is to bring his own Bible. All available 
helps are, of course, aised. The blackboard plays its 
prominent part, while all possible light from geographi- 
cal and historical research is gladly welcomed in so far 
as it illuminates the divine word. 

I am not sure that I have accomplished my object, 
but I grow so weary of ideal methods for Sunday-schools 
that the knowledge of this actual model school has been 
a delight to me. and, I believe, may be both a delight 
and a stimulus to those who know about it. A country 
Sunday-school managed on union principles, owning its 
own beautiful building largely as the result of its own 
efforts, accomplishing such considerable work both in 
giving and learning, which is at once the social and re- 
ligious unit of the neighborhood, is worthy of the title, 
‘*A Working Model.’’ 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
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‘« It is the spent ammunition that wins 
the victory, not that brought from the 
field.'’ One may measure the remain- 
ing store, but whe counts the bullets that have sped ? 
Nevertheless, they have wrought all. The Sunday- 
school teacher's victory inattention, 


Spent 
Ammunition 


over ignorance, 
indifference, opposition, obstinacy, is not won by infor- 
mation and illustrafion heaped up, but by what is given 
out,—though one may not always be able to follow the 
ball home. The charged gun may be full, but it is cool. 
There is no liberated energy, no heated chamber, while 
there is neither aim nor shot. Let the piece be fired, 
and the recoil comes, the ball flies, the warmth follows 
and remains. There cannot be firing without flash, and 
heat is the expulsive power. So the well-charged teacher 
gains no triumph till the flanie of love kindles and the 
ammunition is spent. What hours of study, what patient 
acquirement of facts, multiplication of experiment and 
expedient, what prayers, meditations, drill, and disci- 
Oh the 


Oh the victory that shall follow 


pline, have gone to the enlargement of stores ! 
triumph of the years ! 
when the splendid accumulation of the present shall be 
spent ammunition ! 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee. .. . Lake 14: 1-14 


Py re ® 


. December 23.— { Or, 


. December 30. — Review. 


lod 
— 
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. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper ..... 
October 21.~—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin ... 
October 28 —The Prodigal Son .... 
November 4.—The Unjust Steward . . 
November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus . . 


. December 16.—Zaccneus the Publican, .... 


Paraple of the Pounds. ..... > 
bristmas Lesson . . 


z 


Luke 14 : 15-24 
. « « Luke 2g: 1-10 
eee eee Luke rg: 1-24 
one 0 0 oo » Luke 26; 2-29 
+ « « Luke 16 : 19-31 


7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleamsed ...... Luke 17: 22-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living ..... coecovece 6. aemeraes 
9. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler. . . . « » « « « Matt. 19: 16-26 
©. December 9.—Bartimeus Heated. . .. . 2 + + © « « Mark 20 : 46-52 


. + . Luke 19: 1-10 
Luke 19 : 11-27 
coe e ee mOtt. Bt S88 


Quarterly Pre-View 


HIS new quarter continues the view presented in the 
three quarters which have preceded it. The same 
general topic may therefore be retained, ‘‘ The Great 
Worker at his Work,"’ and Peter's fond reminiscence of 
him ‘‘who went about doing good’’ (Acts 10 : 38), 


will serve well as a Golden Text for the quarter. 


Asa 


whole, the pre-view of the series may be presented thus : 


The Great Worker at His Work 


PPI SSC? Se Fr 


Improving a Social Opportunity. 

Extending Calls to Blessedness, 

Seeking that which was Lost. 

Welcoming a Penitent Wanderer. 
Commending the Use of Foresight. 

Linking this Life with that to Come. 
Seeking Grateful Acknowledgment. 
Reproducing his Life in the Lives of Others. 
Demanding Complete Consecration, 


10. Heeding Appeals for Help. 
11. Honoring those who Seek Him. 
12. Revealing the Basis of Divine Rewards. 


Lesson 1, October 7, 1900 


Jesus Dining with a Pharisee 


Luke 14: I-14 


Read Luke 13; John 10 : 22-42. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 


Memory verses :° 12-14. 


Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 


abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.— 


Luke 14: 11. 


COMMON VERSION 

t And it came to pass, as he 
went into the house of one of 
the chief Phiar’i-sees to eat 
bread on the sabbath day, that 
they watched him. 

2 And, “behold, there was a 
certain man before-him which 
had the dropsy. 

3 And Jesus answering spake 
unto the lawyers and Phar’i- 
sees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day? 

4 And they held their peace. 
And he took Aim, and healed 
him, and let him go ; 

5 And answered them, say- 
ing, Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull 
him out on the sabbath day ? 

6 And they could not answer 
him again to these things. 

7 4 And he put forth a para- 
ble to those which were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms; saying 
unto them, 

8 When thou art bidden of 
any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room ; lest 
a more honourable mai than 
thou be bidden of him ; 

9 And he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give 
this man place ; and thou begin 
with shame to take the lowest 
room. 

1o But when thou art bidden, 
go and sit down in the lowest 
room ; that when he that bade 
thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, go up higher: 
then shalt thou have worship in 
the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. 
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REVISED VERSION 

And it came to pass, when 
he went into the house of 
one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees on a sabbath to 
eat bread, that they were 
watching him. And behold, 
there was before him a cer- 
tain man which had the 
dropsy. And Jesus answer- 
ing — unto the lawyers 
and Pharisees, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sab- 
bath, or not? But they held 
their peace. And he took 
him, and ‘healed him, and 
let him go. And he said 
unto them, Which of you 
shall have 'an ass or an ox 
fallen into a well, and will 
not straightway draw him 
up on a sabbath day? And 
they could not answer again 
unto these things. 

And he spake a parable 
unto those which were bid- 
den, when he marked how 
they chose out the chief 
seats; saying unto them, 
Whefi thou art bidden of 
any man to a marriage feast, 
7sit not down in the chief 
seat ; lest haply a more hon- 
ourable man than thou be 
bidden of him, and he that 
bade thee and him shall 
come and say to thee, Give 
this man place; and then 
thou shalt begin with shame 
to take the lowest place. 
But when thou art bidden, 
go and sit down in the lowest 
place; that when he that 
hath bidden thee cometh, he 
may say to thee, Friend, go 
up higher: then shalt thou 
have glory in the presence 
of all that sit at meat with 


1 Many ancient authorities read @ som. See ch. xiii. 1s. *Gr. recline 


himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 


him that bade him, When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor ¢Ay rich neighbours ; lest 





11 For whosoever exalteth 11 thee. For every one that 
exalteth himself shall be 
humbled ; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. 

And he said to him also 
that had bidden him, When 
thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, nor thy 
kinsmen, nor rich neigh- 
‘ . bours ; lest haply they also 
they also bid thee again, and a bid thee again, and a recom- 
recompense be made thee. 13 pense be made thee. But 

13 But when thou makest a when thou makest a feast, 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, bid the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind : 14 = — on B mcr = 

. thou sha e blessed ; 

14 And thou shalt be blessed ; cause they have not where- 
for they cannot recompense with to recompense thee: 
thee : for thou shalt be recom- 


. for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of _ pensed in the resurrection of 
the just. 


the just. 
In verses 2 and 2¢ American Revisers would substitute “‘ who ”’ or 
“ that” for “ which.”’ 


12 4 Then said he also to 12 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/Jesus at a Wedding ( John 2: 1-11). Jesus a wedding 
guest (1, 2). The wedding supply fails (3-5). Jesus the 
wedding host (6-10). The miracle, and the result (11). 

Mon,—/Jesus at Levi's House (Mark 2 : 13-20). Maithew, the 

ublican, called (13, 14). ‘The supper given for Jesus (15). 
The guests and the critics (15, 16). Who Jesus came for 
(17). When to fast (18-20). je 

Tues.— Jesus at a Pharisee's House (Luke 7 : 36-50). Jesus ac- 
cepts the invitation (36). The intruder criticised (37-39). 
The lesson on forgiveness (40-43). The intruder defended, 
forgiven, and blessed (44-50). 

Wed.—/esus Dining with a Pharisee (Luke sg: 1-14). A help- 
less guest healed (1-6). How to behave at a feast (7-11). 
Jesus’ invitation list (12-14). 

Thurs.—/Jesus at Zaccheus' House (Luke 19 : 1-10). Another 
publican (1, 2). Where Jesus found him (3, 4). The 
welcome guest (5, 6). Murmurers there (7). Saved ata 
supper (8-10). 

Fri.—A Famine and a Feast (2 Kings 7: 1-20). A time of need 
(1-4). A great discovery (5-8). A great report (9-15). A 
great supply (16). Unbehef excluded (19, 20). 

Sat.—A Supper in a Desert Place ( John 6: 1-14). The great 
need (1-7). The small supply (8,93 Matt. 14: 17, 18). 
The abundant provision (10-13). e God of the wilder- 
ness at Bethsaida (14). 

Sun.—A Gracious Invitation (Isa. 55 : 1-23). 
words : Come, hear, live (1-5). 
what to receive (6, 7). 
promise (10-13). 


Chicago, Jil. 


Three gracious 
How to accept, and 
A great contrast (8, 9). A great 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 





“Vol. 42, No. 38” 


one of the rulers who belonged to the Pharisees. He 
may have been a member of the sanhedrin, or a ruler 
of the synagogue, possibly in the place spoken of in 
Luke 13:10, certainly a man of sociaf prominence 
(v. 7), amd probably of wealth (v. 12). Jesus did not 
shun such people.—On a sabbath: The singular is 
used here and in verse 3 ; ‘‘ sabbath day’’ is the proper 
rendering of the plural. Feasts were common on that 
day, the food being prepared the day before.— 70 eat 
bread: Familiar Jewish expression (comp. v. 15).— 
Were watching-him ; Literal and exact. The previous 
utterances account for this attitude. The entire chapter 
has been entitled, ‘‘ The Son of Man Eating and Drink- 
ing.’* 

Verses 2-6.—The healing of a man with the dropsy. 
— There was before him; Evidently at the house of the 
Pharisee (v. 7), though not as a guest (v. 4). He may 
have been put there to occasion objection, in case Jesus 
healed him on the sabbath.—Answering : Their pur- 
pose, not their, language.— 70 heal on the sabbath, or 
not? So the best authorities.— T7hey held their peace : 
The question put them on the defensive, and they 
awaited further developments. —Let him go: Dismissed 
him, as he was not a guest.— Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox: The authorities are divided between 
‘*ass'’ and ‘‘son,’’ words which might easily be in- 
terchanged in Greek. The former may have-arisen from 
the familiar combination ; the latter is not only unusual, 
but quite forcible : If you help your own son, why not 
help others ?—A we//; More exact than ‘‘ pit.’ —Draw 
him out on a sabbath day ? ‘‘ Draw”’ is exact, and ‘‘a 
day of the sabbath"’ is the literal rendering. — Coudd not: 
Had not strength. — Answer him again : So the Greek. 

Verse 7.—The paragraph (vs. 7-11) is addressed to 
the guests, giving a lesson in humility. —Spake : There 
is no warrant for ‘‘ put forth."’"—Parad/e : Here used in 
a wide sense, since the language is literal, though serv- 
ing as the basis of a moral lesson.—Marked how they 
chose out; The tense points to what was going on at 
the time. Hence the healing probably occurred before 
the guests had taken their places. — Zhe chief seats : 
‘*Room’’ formerly had the sense of ‘‘seat’’ or 
‘* place,’’ but the Greek word means the first place for 
reclining, implying that posture at feasts.. The Orien- 
tals attached much importance to such precedence. 

Verse 8.— Marriage feast ; This festivity was chosen, 
probably because on such occasions the company was 
large, and the matter of precedence specially significant. 
— Sit not down : Greek, ‘‘ reclinesnot’’ (comp. v. 7).— 
More honorable : According to the prevalent social rules, 


NTERVENING Events.—The lessons for this quar- 
ter, mainly from Luke, will be discussed on the 
theory that the raising of Lazarus and the retirement to 
Ephraim (John 11) should be placed between Luke 17 : 
1o and 11, the latter verse being referred to the last 
journey to Jerusalem. Robinson places all from Luke 
13 : 10 onward after the raising of Lazarus, mainly be- 
cause he regatds Luke 13 : 32, 33, as referring to literal 
days, and hence that an immediate and final departure 
from Perea is implied. But this compels him to place 
the journey mentioned in Luke 17 : 11 about the time of 
the feast of tabernacles. 

As regards details ;: Chapter 13 : 1-9 is directly con- 
nected with the discourse from which the last lesson was 
taken, and must be placed accordingly, —either earlier, 
on the day of the discourse in parables, or (in regular 
sequence) in the Perean ministry (see Lesson Surround- 
ings, Lesson 12, third quarter). The events from Luke 
13-: 10 are: The healing of an infirm woman on the 
sabbath (the parables which follow are identical with 
those in Galilee, but may have been repeated) ; a no- 
tice of a further journey is followed by sayings resem- 
bling those recorded in various places by Matthew ; a 
warning about Herod (peculiar *to Luke) is followed by 
a wail over Jerusalem, which is found in Matthew 23 : 


—Be bidden : The Greek suggests that the guest had 
been and was bidden. , 

Verse 9.—Shall come and say : The future is correct. 
— Then thou shalt begin: *‘Then"’ is passed over in 
the Authorized Version. Here and in verse 1o it means 
‘¢at that time,’’ not ‘‘therefore.’’ ‘‘ Begin’’ empha- 
sizes the point when the shame is felt.—P/acz : Literal. 

Verse 10.—5Si# down: Not the same word as in verse 
8.—He that bade thee cometh: implying that, whenever 
he comes, he will notice the place of the guest.— Friend : 
In the proper sense.—Go up higher: The verb is a 
double compound, and may suggest moving up toward 
the host.— Glory: A literal rendering. ‘* Worship’”’ 
(Auth. Ver.) was formerly used in the same sense.— 
All that: So the best authorities. 

Verse 11.— For every one: More exact than ‘‘ who- 
soever.’’—Shall be humbled: The word is the same as 
in the next clause. ‘‘ Abased’’ is a needless variation, 
occurring also in Matthew 23 : 12 and. Luke 18 : 14. 
The principle of the verse, stated also on other occa- 
sions, is a general one, but especially applicable to the 
kingdom of God. 

Verses 12-14.— 7o him also that had bidden him: A 
lesson to the host, who seems to have invited the chief 
persons of the place. It was probably a small city, 


ot > h ial distincti frequentl 
rien sta Sche “Gr'b aa tn ike Weuae ate where social distinctions are frequen y most emphasized. 
Pharisee There is little danger of the passage being interpreted too 


literally. —A dinner or a supper: The terms are those 
applied to the two principal meals among the Jews, 
usually at midday and evening ; either might be a for- 
mal feast.—Cad/ not: The word is not “* bid,’’ as in the 
« preceding paragraph, but suggests loud calling. — Rich 
Critical Notes : neighbors: ‘*Thy’’ is unnecessary. — Feast : A mont 
general term, from the verb meaning ‘‘ to receive.’’— 

Verse 1.— Whan he went: Not, ‘‘ as he went,”’ since 


Bid: As in verses 7-10.—Have not wherewith fo rec- 
the tense points to the single fact.—O/ one of the rulers ompense thee : Hence true hospitality, and by inference 
of the Pharisees ; The sense of the peculiar phrase is 


all true beneficence, is rendered without expectation of 


Time.—In the year of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30, 
probably near the close of January. Robinson's view 
places the lesson in March of that year. The incidents 
are peculiar to Luke. 
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return, —For thou shalt be recompensed : This is not the 
motive for the kindness, but a result, and a reward ‘‘ of 
grace."'—At the resurrection of the just: Or, ‘‘ right- 
eous."" The remark which followed (v. 15) would be 
pertinent to ‘‘ the resurrection of the just,” irrespective 
of any suggestion of another resurrection, though that 
view was held by the Jews. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“ HEN THOU ART BIDDEN OF ANY MAN.TO A 

MARRIAGE FEAST, SIT NOT DOWN IN THE 
Cuier Seat.’’—The seating of the guests at an Oriental 
marriage feast is a matter involving almost as many 
complicated questions of precedence as a Western court 
diplomatic dinner. The chief seats referred to are not 
only the seats at table, but the seats in the large assem- 
bly room of guests. The Oriental guest-room is fur- 
nished on three sides with a divan about two feet high 
and three or four feet broad, covered with a mattress or 
cushion, on top of which is spread a rich rug, and hav- 
ing at the back, along the wall, a row of luxurious cush- 
ions or pillows. If there be space for ten guests, say, 
on each side of the room, the relative order of each one 
of those thirty guests is determined by the estimate of 
his relative rank made by the host or by his representa- 
tive, the master of ceremonies. 

On the occasion of a marriage, where there are gene- 
rally two sets of relatives, the determination of compara- 
tive rank becomes sometimes a matter of great difficulty, 
and has to be dealt with arbitrarily by the host himseif. 
It is by no means rare on such occasions to find some 
pushing guest sent down to take a lower place, and some 
diffident one, who has quietly slipped into the lower 
place, and is demurely sitting with his feet curled up 
under him and his hands crossed and concealed in his 
wide sleeves, is noticed by the observant eye of the mas- 
ter, and is made to take a place ‘‘higher up.'’ His 
relative merit is thus made all the more apparent. The 
servants, when they enter such a room filled with guests, 
take in the situation at a glance, and serve the refresh- 
ments in regular order, beginning with the highest or 
chief place. 

‘* WHEN THOU MAKEST A DINNER OR A SUPPER, CALL 
NOT THY FRIENDS.’’—To do good without regard to the 
recompense is a lesson not easily learned by an Orien- 
tal. In their social entertainments certain prominent 
persons. are often invited, not from any special regard 
or friendship for them on the part of the giver of the 
feast, but simply for the sake of the invitation expected 
in return, and the opportunity thus afforded of getting 
into their circle, and thus rising somewhat in social 
rank. The Master addressed these words to his host 
ptebably in graceful allusion to the fact that in thus in- 
viting him, a stranger, to share his hospitality, he could 
not have been influenced by any mercenary motives, 
and that his friendly invitation was duly appreciated. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Lessons of a Feast 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESUS never refused an invitation, whether the in- 

viter were a Pharisee or a publican, a friend or a 
foe. He never mistook the disposition of his host. He 
accepted ‘* greetings where no kindness is,’’ and on this 
occasion there was none. 
and the feast was a trap. 


X 


The entertainer was a spy, 
What a contrast between the 
malicious watchers at the table, ready to note and to 
interpret in the worst sense every action of his, and him 
loving and wishing to bless even them! The chill at- 
mosphere of suspicion did not freeze the flow of his 
gentle beneficence and wise teaching. His meek good- 
ess remained itself in the face of hostile observers. 
he miracle and the two parables are aimed straight at 
heir errors. 
1. How came the dropsical man there? Possibly he 
ad simply strayed in to look on at the feast, as the free- 
bm of manners then would permit him to do. The 
nce of any hint that he came hoping for a cure, 
of any trace of faith on his part, or of speech to him 
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on Christ's, joined with: his immediate dismissal after 
his cure, rather favors the supposition that he had been 
put as the bait of the trap, on the calculation that the 
sight of him would move Jesus to heal him. The set- 
ters of the snare were ‘‘ watching'’ whether it would 
work, and Jesus ‘‘answered’’ their thoughts, which 
were, doubtless, visible in their eyes. His answer has 
three stages, —a question which is an assertion, the cure, 
and another affirming question. All three are met with 
sulky silence, which speaks more than words would 
have done. The first question takes the ‘‘ lawyers "’.on 
their own ground, and in effect asserts that to heal did 
not break the sabbath. Jesus challenges denial of the 
lawfulness of it, and the silence of the Pharisees con- 
fesses that they dare not deny. ‘‘ The bare fact of heal- 
’ they might have said, ‘‘ but the 
’ But no acts were 


ing is not prohibited,’ 
acts necessary for healing are.’ 
necessary for this healer’s power to operate. The out- 
going of his will had power. Their finespun distinc- 
tions of deeds lawful and unlawful were spiders’ webs, 
and his act of mercy flew high above the webs, like some 
fair, winged creature glancing in the sunshine, while the 
spider sits in his crevice balked. The broad principle 
involved in Jesus’ first question is that no sabbath law, 
no so-calied religious restriction, can ever forbid helping 
the miserable. The repose of the sabbath is deepened, 
not disturbed, by activity for man’s good. 

The cure is told without detail, probably because 
there were no details to tell. There is no sign of re- 
quest or of faith on the sufferer's part ; there seems to 
have been no outward act on Christ's beyond ‘‘ taking’’ 
him, which appears simply to mean that he called him 
nearer, and then, by a simple exercise of his will, healed 
him. There is no trace of thanks or of wonder in the 
heart of the sufferer, who probably never had anything 
more to do with his benefactor. Silently he comes on 
the stage, silently he gets his blessing, silently he disap- 
pears. A strange, sad instance of how possible it is to 
have a momentary connection with Jesus, and even to 
receive gifts from his hand, and yet to have no real, 
permanent relation to him ! 

The second question turns from the legal to a broader 
consideration, The spontaneous workings of the heart 
are not to be dammed back by ceremonial laws. Need 
calls for immediate succor. You do not wait for the 
sabbath’s sun to set when your ox or your ass is in a 
pit. (The reading ‘‘son’’ instead of ‘‘ox,'’ as in the 
Revised Version margin, is incongruous.) Jesus is ap- 
pealing to the instinctive wish to give immediate help 
even to a beast in trouble, and implies that much more 
should the same instinct be allowed immediate play 
when its object isa man. The listeners were self-con- 
demned, and their obstinate silence proves that the arrow 
had struck deep. 

2. The cure seems to have taken place before the 
guests seated themselves. Then came a scramble for 
the most honorable places, on which he looked with 
perhaps a sad smile. Again the silence of the guests is 
noticeable, as well as the calm assumption of authority 
by Jesus, even among such hostile company. Where 
he comes a guest, he becomes teacher, and by divine 
right he rebukes. The lesson is given, says Luke, as 
‘‘a parable,’’ by which we are to understand that our 
Lord is not here giving, as might appear if his words are 
superficially interpreted, a mere lesson of proper be- 
havior at a feast, but is taxing that behavior as an 
illustration of a far deeper thing. Possibly some too 
ambitious guest had contrived to seat himself in the 
place of honor, and had had te turn out, and, with an em- 
barrassed mien, had to go down to the very lowest place, 
as all the intermediate ones were full. His eagerness to 
be at the top had ended in his being at the bottom. 
That is a ‘* parable,’’ says Jesus, an illustration in the 
region of daily life, of large truths in morals and reli- 
gion. It is a poor motive for outward humility and 
self-abasement that it may end in higher honor. And if 
Jesus was here only giving directions for conduct in re- 
gard to men, he wag _inculcating a doubtful kind of 
morality. 


‘** The devil’s darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility.”’ 


Jesus was not recommending that, but what is crafty 
ambition, veiling itself in lowliness for its own purposes, 
when exercised in outward life, becomes a noble, pure, 
and altogether worthy, thing in the spiritual sphere. For 
to desire to be exalted in the kingdom is wholly right, 
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and to humble one’s self with a direct view to that exal- 
tation is to tread the path which he has hallowed by his 
own footsteps. The true aim for ambition is the enor 
that cometh from God only, and the true path to it is 
through the valley ; for ‘‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble."’ 

3. Unbroken silence still prevailed among the guests, 
but again Jesus speaks as teacher, and now to the host. 
A guest does not usually make remarks on the composi- 
tion of the company. Jesus could make no ‘‘ recom- 
pense’’ to his entertainer but to give him this counsel. 
Again, he inculcated a wide general lesson under the 
guise of a particular exhortation appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Probably the bulk of the guests were well-to-do 
people of the host's own social rank, and, as probably, 
there were onlookers of a lower degree, like the dropsi- 
cal man. The prohibition is not directed against the 
natural custom of inviting one’s associates and equals, 
but against inviting them only, and against doing so 
with a sharp eye to the advantages to be derived from it. 
That weary round of giving a self-regarding hospitality, 
and then getting a return dinner or evening entertain- 
ment from each guest, which makes up so much of the 
social life among us, is a pitiful affair, hollow and sel- 
fish, What would Jesus say—what does Jesus say— 
about it all? The sacred name of hospitality is profaned, 
and the very springs of it dried up, by much of our so- 
cial customs. And the most literal application of our 
Lord's teaching here is sorely needed. 

But the words are meant as a ‘‘ parable,’’ and are to 
be widened out to include all sorts of kindnesses and 
helps given in the sacred name of charity to those whose 
only claim is their need. ‘‘ They cannot recompense 
thee,'’’—so much the better, for, if an eye to their doing 
so could have influenced thee, thy beneficence would 
have lost its grace and savor, and would have been sim- 
ple selfishness, and, as such, incapable of future reward. 
It is only love that is lavished on those who can make 
no return which is so free from the taint of secret regard 
to self that it is fit to be recogrtized as love in the re- 
vealing light of that great day, and therefore is fit to be 
‘«recompensed in the resurrection of the just.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Social Relations 


” THIS lesson the miracle of healing is incidental 
and subsidiary ; social relations are the essential. 
One great object of men’s being so constituted that 

they are obliged to eat is that their personal relations 
may be enhanced ; generosity, geniality, equality, hu- 
mility, and enlarged mentality, are all exercised by eating 
together. In asking the most learned and great to invite 
the most poor, maimed, lame, and blind, Christ, asked 
what he himself does. The distance between these 
classes was little compared to the distance between him 
and the highest of men. [Every rich man's feast table 
is a college training to the classes Christ would have 
invited. J have seen the mistress and her daughters 
take the maid's place, and the maid the place of the 
mistress, at table, on some occasion in the maid's honor, 
to the great profit of both. 

The Lord's direction to men accords directly with his 
own practice. He is always making a feast. He spreads 
his tables in every place, and food, friendship, knowl- 
edge, kindliness, and contentment, are served liberally 
to all who will receive. Because he does this he can 
recompense those who do likewise (v. 14). 

The direction to take the lowest place first has a two- 
fold basis. First, it is the way of doing the mos: good, 
not ostensibly nor offensively, but naturally, by the mere 
presence of ability and humility among the lowly, as the 
flower is not loud-voiced, proclaiming its beauty and 
sweetness, but these qualities are effectively potential by 
mere existence. Secondly, it is not only the exhibition 
of greatness, but the divine way to more greatness. 
God is so desirous of sublimity of character that he 
never overlooks or misses the opportunity of advancing 
it to more greatness. 

Christ goes to a feast where arrogant display, offensive 
self-seeking, and uncivil captious criticism, are wickedly 
prominent, and in the most gentlemanly way lifts the 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee. . . . Luke 14: 1-14 
2. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper ..... «+ Luke 14: 15-24 
3. October 21.—The Lest Sheep and Lost Coin . .. . . . Luke 1g: 1-10 
4- October 28 —The Prodigal Son .. ....++ 0+. Luke rg: s1-24 
5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward . . ... 6 + + « « » Luke 16: 1-13 
6. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus .... . Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed ..... . Luke 17: 12-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living ...... coccce o SeemBetues 
9. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler. . . . « « + « « Matt. 19: 16-26 
zo, December 9.—Bartimeus Healed. ... . + + «© « + Mark 120 : 46-52 
rx. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. ...... « . Luke 19: 1-10 
ta. December 23.—{ Gr, Christmas Lesson. 1.2... Mattar art 
13. December 30.— Review. 


x28 


Quarterly Pre-View 


HIS new quarter continues the view presented in the 
three quarters which have preceded it. The same 
general topic may therefore be retained, ‘‘ The Great 
Worker at his Work,*’ and Peter's fond reminiscence of 
him ‘“‘who went about doing good'’ (Acts 10 : 38), 
will serve well as a Golden Text for the quarter. Asa 
whole, the pre-view of the series may be presented thus: 


The Great Worker at His Work 


Improving a Social Opportunity. 
Extending Calls to Blessedness. 
Seeking that which was Lost. 
Welcoming a Penitent Wanderer. 
Commending the Use of Foresight. 
Linking this Life with that to Come. 
Seeking Grateful Acknowledgment. 
Reproducing his Life in the Lives of Others. 
Demanding Complete Consecration. 
Heeding Appeals for Help. 

Honoring those who Seek Him. 
Revealing the Basis of Divine Rewards. 
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Lesson 1, October 7, 1900 


Jesus Dining with a Pharisee 
Luke 14: I-14 
Read Luke 13; John 10 : 22-42. Memory verses :- 12-14. 


GoLpEN TExT: Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.— 
Luke 14: 11. 


COMMON VERSION 

t And it came to pass, as he 1 
went into the house of one of 
the chief Phir’i-sees to eat 
bread on the sabbath day, that 
they watched him. 

2 And, “behold, there was a 
certain man before-kim which 
had the dropsy. 

3 And Jesus answering spake 
unto the lawyers and Phar’i- 
sees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day? 

4 And they held their peace. 
And he took Aim, and healed 
him, and let him go ; 

5 And answered them, say- 
ing, Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull 
him out on the sabbath day ? 

6 And they could not answer 
him again to these things. 

7 4 And he put forth a para- 
ble to those which were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms; saying 
unto them, 

8 When thou art bidden of 
any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room ; lest 
a more honourable maf than 
thou be bidden of him ; 

o And he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give 
this man place ; and thou begin 
with shame to take the lowest 
room. I 

ro But when thou art bidden, 
go and sit down in the lowest 
room ; that when he that bade 
thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, g° up higher : 
then shalt thou have worship in 
the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. 


REVISED VERSION 

And it came to pass, when 
he went into the house of 
one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees on a sabbath to 
eat bread, that they were 
watching him. And behold, 
there was before him a cer- 
tain man which had the 
dropsy. And Jesus answer- 
ing spake unto the lawyers 
and Pharisees, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sab- 
bath, or not? But they held 
their peace. And he took 
him, and ‘healed him, and 
let him go. And he said 
unto them, Which of you 
shall have 'an ass or an ox 
fallen into a well, and will 
not straightway draw him 
up on a sabbath day? And 
they could not answer again 
unto these things. 

And he spake a parable 
unto those which were bid- 
den, when he marked how 
they chose out the chief 
seats; saying unto them, 
Wheft thou art bidden of 
any man to a marriage feast, 
2sit not down in the chief 
seat ; lest haply a more hon- 
ourable man than thou be 
bidden of him, and he that 
bade thee and him shall 
come and say to thee, Give 
this man place; and then 
thou shalt begin with shame 
to take the lowest place. 
But when thou art bidden, 
go and sit down in the lowest 
place; that when he that 
hath bidden thee cometh, he 
may say to thee, Friend, go 
up higher: then shalt thou 
have glory in the presence 
of all that sit at meat with 
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11 For whosoever exalteth 11 thee. For every one that 

himself shall be abased; and ¢*alteth himself shall be 

. humbled ; and he that hum- 

he that humbleth himself shall bleth himself shall be ex- 
be exalted. alted. 

12 4 Then said he also to x2 And he said to him also 
him that bade him, When thou that had bidden him, When 
makest a dinner or a supper, thou makest a dinner or a 
call not thy friends, nor thy supper, call not thy friends, 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, pend thy brethren, mor thy 

‘ insmen, nor rich neigh- 
nor thy rich neighbours ; lest bours ; lest haply they also 
they also bid thee again, anda _— bid thee again, and a recom- 
recompense be made thee. 13 pense be made thee. But 

13 But when thou makest a when thou makest a feast, 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, + om = pees - — 
the lame, the blind : 14 the lame, the Diind: an 

14 And thou shalt be blessed ; ars = tn Ppe -5g arg 
for they cannot recompense with to popemenets thee : 
thee : for thou shalt be recom- for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of pensed in the resurrection of 
the just. the just. 


In verses 2 and 7 the American Revisers would substitute “ who ” or 
“ that” for “ which.” 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/Jesus at a Wedding ( John 2 : 1-17). Jesus a wedding 
guest (1, 2). The wedding supply fails (3-5). Jesus the 
wedding host (6-10). The miracle, and the result (112). 

Mon,.—/Jesus at Levi's House (Mark 2 : 13-20). Matthew, the 

ublican, called (13, 14). ‘The supper given for Jesus (15). 
The guests and the critics (15, 16). Who Jesus came for 
(17). When to fast (18-20). 

Tues.—Jesus at a Pharisee’s House (Luke 7 : 36-50). Jesus ac- 
cepts the invitation (36). The intruder criticised (37-39). 
The lesson on forgiveness (40-43). The intruder defended, 
forgiven, and blessed (44-50). 

Wed.—/Jesus Dining with a Pharisee (Luke 1g: 1-14). A help- 
less guest healed (1-6). How to behave at a feast (7-11). 
Jesus’ invitation list (12-14). 

Thurs.— Jesus at Zaccheus' House (Luke 1g : 1-10). Another 
publican (1, 2). Where Jesus found him (3, 4). The 
welcome guest (5, 6). Murmurers there (7). Saved ata 
supper (8-10). 

Fri.—A Famine and a Feast (2 Kings 7: 12-20). A time of need 
(1-4). A great discovery (5-8). A great report (9-15). A 
great supply (16). Unbehef excluded (19, 20). 

Sat.—A Supper in a Desert Place ( John 6: 1-14). 
need (1-7). The small supply (8, 
The abundant provision (10-13). 
ness at Bethsaida (14). 

Sun.—A Gracious Invitation (Isa. 55 : 1-13). 
words : Come, hear, live (1-5). 
what to receive (6, 7). 
promise (10-13). 


Chicago, Jil, 


The great 
; Matt. 14: 17, 18). 
e God of the wilder- 


Three gracious 
How to accept, and 
A great contrast (8, 9). A great 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The lessons for this quar- 
ter, mainly from Luke, will be discussed on the 
theory that the raising of Lazarus and the retirement to 
Ephraim (John 11) should be placed between Luke 17 : 
1o and 11, the latter verse being referred to the last 
journey to Jerusalem. Robinson places all from Luke 
13 : 10 onward after the raising of Lazarus, mainly be- 
cause he regatds Luke 13 : 32, 33, as referring to literal 
days, and hence that an immediate and final departure 
from Perea is implied. But this compels him to place 
the journey mentioned in Luke 17 : 11 about the time of 
the feast of tabernacles. 

As regards details : Chapter 13 : 1-9 is directly con- 
nected with the discourse from which the last lesson was 
taken, and must be placed accordingly, —either earlier, 
on the day of the discourse in parables, or (in regular 
sequence) in the Perean ministry (see Lesson Surround- 
ings, Lesson 12, third quarter). The events from Luke 
13: 10 are: The healing of an infirm woman on the 
sabbath (the parables which follow are identical with 
those in Galilee, but may have been repeated) ; a no- 
tice of a further journey is followed by sayings resem- 
bling those recorded in various places by Matthew ; a 
warning about Herod (peculiar *to Luke) is followed by 
a wail over Jerusalem, which is found in Matthew 23 : 
37-39- 

PLace.—In Perea, on a sabbath, in the house of a 
Pharisee. 

Time.—lIn the year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, 
probably near the close of January. Robinson's view 
places the lesson in March of that year. The incidents 
are peculiar to Luke. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.— When he went: Not, ‘‘ as he went,”’ since 
the tense points to the single fact.—O/ one of the rulers 
of the Pharisees ; The sense of the peculiar phrase is+ 


one of the rulers who belonged to the Pharisees. He 
may have been a member of the sanhedrin, or a ruler 
of the synagogue, possibly in the place spoken of in 
Luke 13:10, certainly a man of social prominence 
(v. 7), and probably of wealth (v. 12). Jesus did not 
shun such people.—On a sabbath; The singular is 
used here and in verse 3 ; ‘‘ sabbath day’’ is the proper 
rendering of the plural. Feasts were common on that 
day, the food being prepared the day before.— 70 eat 
bread; Familiar Jewish expression (comp. v. 15).— 
Were watching-him : Literal and exact. The previous 
utterances account for this attitude. The entire chapter 
has been entitled, ‘‘ The Son of Man Eating and Drink- 
ing.’* 

Verses 2-6.—The healing of a man with the dropsy. 
— There was before him; Evidently at the house of the 
Pharisee (v. 7), though not as a guest (v. 4). He may 
have been put there to occasion objection, in case Jesus 
healed him on the sabbath.—Amswering : Their pur- 
pose, not their, language.—7Zo heal on the sabbath, or 
not ? So the best authorities. — 7hey held their peace : 
The question put them on the defensive, and they 
awaited further developments. —Let him go: Dismissed 
him, as he was not a guest.— Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox; The authorities are divided between 
‘*ass’’ and ‘*son,’’ words which might easily be in- 
terchanged in Greek. The former may have-arisen from 
the familiar combination ; the latter is not only unusual, 
but quite forcible : If you help your own son, why not 
help others ?—A we//: More exact than “ pit’’—Draw 
him out on a sabbath day ? ‘‘ Draw”’ is exact, and ‘‘a 
day of the sabbath"’ is the literal rendering. — Coudd not: 
Had not strength. —Amnswer him again ; So the Greek. 

Verse 7.—The paragraph (vs. 7-11) is addressed to 
the guests, giving a lesson in humility. —.Spake : There 
is no warrant for ‘‘ put forth.’’—Parad/e : Here used in 
a wide sense, since the language is literal, though serv- 
ing as the basis of a moral lesson.—AMarked how they 
chose out; The tense points to what was going on at 
the time. Hence the healing probably occurred before 
the guests had taken their places.— Zhe chief seats : 
‘*Room’’ formerly had the sense of ‘‘seat’’ or 
‘*place,’’ but the Greek word means the first place for 
reclining, implying that posture at feasts... The Orien- 
tals attached much importance to such precedence. 

Verse 8.— Marriage feast; This festivity was chosen, 
probably because on such occasions the company was 
large, and the matter of precedence specially significant. 
— Sit not down : Greek, ‘‘ recline,not’’ (comp. v. 7).— 
More honorable ; According to the prevalent social rules, 
—Be bidden ; The Greek suggests that the guest had 
been and was bidden. ; 

Verse 9.—Shall come and say : The future is correct. 
— Then thou shalt begin: ‘‘Then"’ is passed over in 
the Authorized Version. Here and in verse 1o it means 
‘‘at that time,’’ not ‘‘therefore.’’ ‘‘ Begin'' empha- 
sizes the point when the shame is felt.— Place : Literal. 

Verse 10.—Sit down : Not the same word as in verse 
8.—He that bade thee cometh: implying that, whenever 
he comes, he will notice the place of the guest.— Friend : 
In the proper sense.—Go up higher: The verb is a 
double compound, and may suggest moving up toward 
the host.— Glory: A literal rendering. ‘* Worship”’ 
(Auth. Ver.) was formerly used in the same sense.— 
All that: So the best authorities. 

Verse 11.— For every one: More exact than ‘‘ who- 
soever.’’—.Shall be humbled: The word is the same as 
in the next clause. ‘‘ Abased’’ is a needless variation, 
occurring also in Matthew 23 : 12 and Luke 18 : 14 
The principle of the verse, stated also on other occa- 
sions, is a general one, but especially applicable to the 
kingdom of God. 

Verses 12-14.— 7o him also that had bidden him: A 
lesson to the host, who seems to have invited the chief 
persons of the place. It was probably a small city, 
where social distinctions are frequently most emphasized. 
There is little danger of the passage being interpreted too 
literally. —A dinner or a supper: The terms are those 
applied to the two principal meals among the Jews, 
usually at midday and evening ; either might be a for- 
mal feast.—Cad/ not: The word is not “* bid,’’ as in the 
preceding paragraph, but suggests loud calling. — Rich 
neighbors: ‘*Thy’’ is unnecessary.—/F east: A more 
general term, from the verb meaning ‘‘ to receive,’’— 
Bid: As in verses 7-10.—Have not wherewith & rec- 
ompense thee : Hence true hospitality, and by inference 
all true beneficence, is rendered without expectation of 
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return, — For thou shalt be recompensed ; This is not the 
motive for the kindness, but a result, and a reward “ of 
grace.""—At the resurrection of the just: Or, ‘' right- 
eous."’ The remark which followed (v. 15) would be 
pertinent to ‘‘ the resurrection of the just,"’ irrespective 
of any suggestion of another resurrection, though that 
view was held by the Jews. 


a) 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“¥y HEN THOU ART BIDDEN OF ANY MAN.TO A 

MARRIAGE FEAST, SIT NOT DOWN IN THE 
Cuier Seat.’’—The seating of the guests at an Oriental 
marriage feast is a matter involving almost as many 
complicated questions of precedence as a Western court 
diplomatic dinner. The chief seats referred to are not 
only the seats at table, but the seats in the large assem- 
bly room of guests. The Oriental guest-room is fur- 
nished on three sides with a divan about two feet high 
and three or four feet broad, covered with a mattress or 
cushion, on top of which is spread a rich rug, and hav- 
ing at the back, along the wall, a row of luxurious cush- 
ions or pillows. If there be space for ten guests, say, 
on each side of the room, the relative order of each one 
of those thirty guests is determined by the estimate of 
his relative rank made by the host or by his representa- 
tive, the master of ceremonies. 

On the occasion of a marriage, where there are gene- 
rally two sets of relatives, the determination of compara- 
tive rank becomes sometimes a matter of great difficulty, 
and has to be dealt with arbitrarily by the host himseif. 
It is by no means rare on such occasions to find some 
pushing guest sent down to take a lower place, and some 
diffident one, who has quietly slipped into the lower 
place, and is demurely sitting with his feet curled up 
under him and his hands crossed and concealed in his 
wide sleeves, is noticed by the observant eye of the mas- 
ter, and is made to take a place ‘‘higher up.’’ His 
relative merit is thus made all the more apparent. The 
servants, when they enter such a room filled with guests, 
take in the situation at a glance, and serve the refresh- 
ments in regular order, beginning with the highest or 
chief place, . 

‘* WHEN THOU MAKEST A DINNER OR A SUPPER, CALL 
NOT THY FRIENDS.'’—To do good without regard to the 
recompense is a lesson not easily learned by an Orien- 
tal. In their social entertainments certain prominent 
persons. are often invited, not from any special repard 
or friendship for them on the part of the giver of the 
feast, but simply for the sake of the invitation expected 
in return, and the opportunity thus afforded of getting 
into their circle, and thus rising somewhat in social 
rank. The Master addressed these werds to his host 
ptebably in graceful allusion to the fact that in thus in- 
viting him, a stranger, to share his hospitality, he could 
not have been influenced by any mercenary motives, 
and that his friendly invitation was duly appreciated. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Lessons of a Feast 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESUS never refused an invitation, whether the in- 
viter were a Pharisee or a publican, a friend or a 
He never mistook the disposition of his host. He 
accepted ‘ greetings where no kindness is,"’ and on this 
occasion there was none. 
and the feast was a trap. 


X 


foe. 


The entertainer was a spy, 
What a contrast between the 
malicious watchers at the table, ready to note and to 
interpret in the worst sense every action of his, and him 
loving and wishing to bless even them! The chill at- 
mosphere of suspicion did not freeze the flow of his 
gentle beneficence and wise teaching. His meek good- 
ess remained itself in the face of hostile observers. 
he miracle and the two parables are aimed straight at 
eir errors. 
1. How came the dropsical man there? Possibly he 
ad simply strayed in to look on at the feast, as the free- 
m of manners then would. permit him to do. The 
nce of any hint that he came hoping for a cure, 
of any trace of faith on his part, or of speech to him 
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on Christ's, joined with: his immediate dismissal after 
his cure, rather favors the supposition that he had been 
put as the bait of the trap, on the calculation that the 
sight of him would move Jesus to heal him. The set- 
ters of the snare were ‘‘ watching’’ whether it would 
work, and Jesus ‘‘answered’’ their thoughts, which 
were, doubtless, visible in their eyes. His answer has 
three stages, —a question which is an assertion, the cure, 
and another affirming question. All three are met with 
sulky silence, which speaks more than words would 
have done. The first question takes the ‘‘ lawyers’’.on 
their own ground, and in effect asserts that to heal did 
not break the sabbath. Jesus challenges denial of the 
lawfulness of it, and the silence of the Pharisees con- 
fesses that they dare not deny. 


‘« The bare fact of heal- 
ing is not prohibited,’’ they might have said, ‘« but the 
acts necessary for healing are.'’ But no acts were 
necessary for this healer’s power to operate. The out- 
going of his will had power. Their finespun distinc- 
tions of deeds lawful and unlawful were spiders’ webs, 
and his act of mercy flew high above the webs, like some 
fair, winged creature glancing in the sunshine, while the 
spider sits in his crevice balked. The broad principle 
involved in Jesus’ first question is that no sabbath law, 
no so-called religious restriction, can ever forbid helping 
the miserable. The repose of the sabbath is deepened, 
not disturbed, by activity for man's good. 

The cure is told without detail, probably because 
there were no details to tell. There is no sign of re- 
quest or of faith on the sufferer's part ; there seems to 
have been no outward act on Christ's beyond ‘ taking’’ 
him, which appears simply to mean that he called him 
nearer, and then, by a simple exercise of his will, healed 
him. There is no trace of thanks or of wonder in the 
heart of the sufferer, who probably never had anything 
more to do with his benefactor. Silently he comes on 
the stage, silently he gets his blessing, silently he disap- 
pears. A strange, sad instance of how possible it is to 
have a momentary connection with Jesus, and even to 
receive gifts from his hand, and yet to have no real, 
permanent relation to him ! 

The second question turns from the legal to a broader 
consideration. The spontaneous workings of the heart 
are not to be dammed back by ceremonial laws. Need 
calls for immediate succor. You do not wait for the 
sabbath’s sun to set when your ox or your ass is ina 
pit. (The reading ‘‘son'’ instead of ‘‘ ox,’ as in the 
Revised Version margin, is incongruous.) Jesus is ap- 
pealing to the instinctive wish to give immediate help 
even to a beast in trouble, and implies that much more 
should the same instinct be allowed immediate play 
when its object isa man. The listeners were self-con- 
demned, and their obstinate silence proves that the arrow 
had struck deep. 

2. The cure seems to have taken place before the 
guests seated themselves. Then came a scramble for 
the most honorable places, on which he looked with 
perhaps a sad smile. Again the silence of the guests is 
noticeable, as well as the calm assumption of authority 
by Jesus, even among such hostile company. Where 
he comes a guest, he becomes teacher, and by divine 
right he rebukes. The lesson is given, says Luke, as 
‘‘a parable,’’ by which we are to understand that our 
Lord is not here giving, as might appear if his words are 
superficially interpreted, a mere lesson of proper be- 
havior at a feast, but is taking that behavior as an 
illustration of a far deeper thing. Possibly some too 
ambitious guest had contrived to seat himself in the 
place of honor, and had had to turn out, and, with an em- 
barrassed mien, had to go down to the very lowest place, 
as all the intermediate ones were full. His eagerness to 
be at the top had ended in his being at the bottom. 
That is a ‘‘ parable,’’ says Jesus, an illustration in the 
region of daily life, of large truths in morals and reli- 
gion. It is a poor motive for outward humility and 
And if 
Jesus was here only giving directions for conduct in re- 
gard to men, he wag inculcating a doubtful kind of 
morality. 


self-abasement that it may end in higher honor. 


** The devil’s darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility.”’ 


Jesus was not recommending that, but what is crafty 
ambition, veiling itself in lowliness for its own purposes, 
when exercised in outward life, becomes a noble, pure, 
and altogether worthy, thing in the spiritual sphere. For 
to desire to be exalted in the kingdom is wholly right, 






and to humble one's self with a direct view to that exal- 
tation is to tread the path which he has hallowed by his 
own footsteps. The true aim for ambition is the honor 
that cometh from God only, and the true path to it is 
through the valley ; for ‘‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble."’ 

3. Unbroken silence still prevailed among the guests, 
but again Jesus Speaks as teacher, and now to the host. 
A guest does not usually make remarks on the composi- 
tion of the company. 
pense '’ 


Jesus could make no ‘‘ recom- 
to his entertainer but to give him this counsel. 
Again, he inculcated a wide general lesson under the 
guise of a particular exhortation appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Probably the bulk of the guests were well-to-do 
people of the host's own social rank, and, as probably, 
there were onlookers of a lower degree, like the dropsi- 
cal man. The prohibition is not directed against the 
natural custom of inviting one’s associates and equals, 
but against inviting them only, and against doing so 
with a sharp eye to the advantages to be derived from it. 
That weary round of giving a self-regarding hospitality, 
and then getting a return dinner or evening entertain- 
ment from each guest, which makes up so much of the 
social life among us, is a pitiful affair, hollow and sel- 
fish, What would Jesus say—what does Jesus say— 
about it all? The sacred name of hospitality is profaned, 
and the very springs of it dried up, by much of our so- 
cial customs. And the most literal application of our 
Lord's teaching here is sorely needed. 

But the words are meant as a ‘‘ parable,’’ and are to 
be widened out to include all sorts of kindnesses and 
helps given in the sacred name of charity to those whose 
only claim is their need. ‘‘ They cannot recompense 
thee,’’—so much the better, for, if an eye to their doing 
so could have influenced thee, thy beneficence would 
have lost its grace and savor, and would have been sim- 
ple selfishness, and, as such, incapable of future reward. 
It is only love that is lavished on those who can make 
no return which is so free from the taint of secret regard 
to self that it is fit to be recogriized as love in the re- 
vealing light of that great day, and therefore is fit to be 
‘«recompensed in the resurrection of the just."’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Social Relations 


ig THIS lesson the miracle of healing is incidental 
and subsidiary ; social relations are the essential. 
One great object of men’s being so constituted that 
they are obliged to eat is that their personal relations 
may be enhanced ; generosity, geniality, equality, hu- 
mility, and enlarged mentality, are all exercised by eating 
together. In asking the most learned and great to invite 
the most poor, maimed, lame, and blind, Christ, asked 
what he himself does. distance between these 
classes was little compared to the distance between him 
and the highest of men. 


The 


Every rich man's feast table 
is a college training to the classes Christ would have 
invited. I have seen the mistress and her daughters 
take the maid's place, and the maid the place of the 
mistress, at table, on some occasion in the maid's honor, 
to the great profit of both. 

The Lord's direction to men accords directly with his 
own practice. He is always making a feast. He spreads 
his tables in every place, and food, friendship, knowl- 
edge, kindliness, and contentment, are served liberally 
Because he does this he can 
recompense those who do likewise (v. 14). 


to all who will receive. 


The direction to take the lowest place first has a two- 
fold basis. First, it is the way of doing the mos: good, 
not ostensibly nor offensively, but naturally, by the mere 
presence of ability and humility among the lowly, as the 
flower is not loud-voiced, proclaiming its beauty and 
sweetness, but these qualities are effectively potential by 
mere existence. Secondly, it is not only the exhibition 
of greatness, but the divine way to more greatness. 
God is so desirous of sublimity of character that he 
never overlooks or misses the opportunity of advancing 
it to more greatness. 

Christ goes to a feast where arrogant display, offensive 
self-seeking, and uncivil captious crificism, are wickedly 
prominent, and in the most gentlemanly way lifts the 


















eccasion into a hospital for healing, a school for teaching 
highest truth in regard to’social relations, and a church 
for preaching to all succeeding ages. Truly said Ches- 
terfield, “ Jesus was the first true gentleman that ever 
lived.”’ 

University Park, Colo, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


HEY were watching him (vy. 1). And they are 
watching you. Of all the vain delusions of life, 
that is the silliest which tells a boy or girl that ‘‘ no one 
sees."' If you are determined to do bad things, at least 
remember that they will not pass unobserved. The uni- 
verse is full of sleepless eyes. A bird may as well ex- 
pect to fly over a meadow covered with dewdrops, and not 
be reflected, as a man to commit sins unseen. Ask the 
men who have been shadowed by detectives if they 
think there is any such thing as secrecy. If there ever 
arises a reason for people's telling what they have seen or 
known of your doing, you will be filled with terror. 
They are silent till the time comes, and then their 
silence becomes thunder. The night is full of eyes. 
The wilderness is full of spies. There is no security 
from even human eyes and ears, and then there is the 
one Eye which ‘shall neither slumber nor sleep.’’ 

And they could not answer again unto these things 
(v. 6). There are two unanswerable arguments, —abso- 
lute truthfulness of word and absolute beauty of deed. 
Men abuse us, condemn us, suspect us, defy us, but 
there is something about a truth told with eye wide open, 
and a beautiful deed done with a heart full of love, that 
silences and convicts. Your enemies may rage and 
froth at the mouth, they may burn you at the stake or 
hang you on a gibbet, but their words of condemnation 
die in their throats. ~Truth and goodness—these were 
the weapons with which Christ won his victories. And 
they are as mighty to-day as ever. Recall the calm 
assurance and the exalted happiness that came to you 
when you stood up fearlessly and told the truth, or 
courageously and did the right, and then acknowledge 
to yourself ‘‘that a boy is a fook whoever hesitates an 
instant."’ 

Sit not down in the chief seat(v. 8). Ata great banquet 
given to invited guests I saw a big, red-faced, law-defy- 
ing saloon-keeper follow the crowd into the dining-room 
and take his seat. He had determined to show people 
that he was ‘‘as good as any one."’ His expectation 
that he would not be ‘: fired’’ was realized. No usher 
or head waiter tumbled him out of doors in disgrace, 
but there rose up something from the inside of him with 
which he had not reckoned. It was his unforeseen 
sense of shame. He had been accustomed to ‘ brazen- 
ing it out’ under ordinary circumstances, but when he 
saw the glances of all those distinguished people turned 
upon him in disgust, he did not need to be thrown out 
of doors in order to be ‘‘ humbled.’ In fact, he looked 
to me as if he would have given all he owned if some 
one would throw him out. It was his own soul 
that made him take the lowest seat. Did you ever 
think that a man may be sitting in the lowest and high- 
est seat 4t the very same instant ? 

A recompense be made thee (v. 12). The Master put 
his finger on a sore place of the social organism when 
he touched this spot. It is only once in a while we 
break over the custom to which he referred, and really 
invite people from whom we do not expect a * return."’ 
We did that once, in one of our parishes, by issuing in- 
vitations to our parishioners alphabetically, and on the 
same evening used to have a parlor full of Swedes, 
English, and Italians. It was pretty hard work turning 
the handle of the entertaining machine, for they settled 
down in groups, and what suited one set didn’t suit the 
other. A few such evenings wore us out, but we can 
see now that it paid us, whether it did our guests or not. 
We did not have much fun then, but have had our 
recompense since, in the increased ability to do all sorts 
of difficult things, and in the sweet memory of having 
tried to brighten darkened lives. 

Thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the 


just (v. 14). That may seem a little distant and vague. 


But what we need more than anything else is to learn 
how to wait for life's compensations and rewards. ‘] 
want it xow,"’ 


said little Bill when his father told him he 
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could not have a moustache for a dozen years. We 
can’t have crops on the same day we plant them. The 
lessons you tussle over now will not bring you a fortune 
to-day nor to-morrow, but perhaps in twenty years from 
to-day that very effort you are making to remember a 
hard verse or a difficult truth will jump up out of the 
past, crying, ‘‘I told you so!'’ and snatch victory from 
defeat and wealth from poverty. Some things may be 
doubtful, but this is not,—namely, ‘‘ there shall be a 
recompense.’’ But suppose that some efforts do come 
to nothing! Nature is willing to sow millions of seeds 
to get a few good plants, and why should not you? 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





GOOD ; 
MANNERS: 
F YIELD 
DOW | Sam. 











When you are invited out to dinner, it is a great thing 
to know how to behave properly. Perhaps you think 
that table manners is not the thing to study in Sunday- 
school. But Jesus didn't think so. He gives us three 
social *‘don'ts*’ in to-day's lesson,—one by example 
and two by precept. His religion covers all points in 
life, society mannets included. Observe : 

1. Don't yield. When you know that what you are 
about to do is your duty, do it, even though Fashion 
says ‘‘Don't."" Those Pharisees’ etiquet did not forbid 
their going out to dinner on the sabbath, but to heal a 
poor sick man on that day was very bad form indeed. 
When any question of showing love and kindness is 
involved, be sure you are right, and then do it without 
fear. 

2. But when your own rights and privileges are con- 
cerned, don't c/aim anything. Take the lowest seat ; 
let other people look after your rights. If you area 
hypocrite, they will let you stay there. But if they 
know you are forgetting yourself in thoughts of others, 
you will get all that belongs to you. 

3. Whenever you do anything for others, don't expect 
anything in return. Give and take is no real courtesy. 
But as it is so certain that people who can will try to get 
out of your debt, give to those who cannot return. 

Trenton, N. J. 

“ 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs '’) 


**O day of rest and gladness.’’ Psalm 119 : 41-48. 


‘* The great Physician now is near." (173 : 31-36.) 
‘‘Oh for a closer walk with God !"’ Psalm 97 : cari 8.) 
* He will gather the wheat in his garner."’ Psalm 18 : RAY 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.” (at: 1-5.) 
“Sinners, turn: why will ye die?" Psalm 153 : _ ¥ 

** Wonderful words of life."’ Psalm 145 ye Shee 
‘‘ Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old." (255 : 13-16.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


JOURNEY to JexusaLem.—Where did Christ go 
from Perea? (John 10 : 22.) What took place in 
Bethany on this journey? (Luke to ; 38-42.) What 
happened at the feast? (John 10 : 22-38.) Where did 
Christ go next? (John 10 : 39-42.) 
2. THE SABBATH AND HELPFULNESS (vs. 1-6).— 
What office may this ‘‘ruler of the Pharisees’’ have 
held? What sabbath custom, different from 


disclosed 


ours, is 


in verse 1? In what spirit did they watch 


Christ? How, probably, did the man with the dropsy 
happen to be there? What did Christ ‘‘answer’’ ? 
(v. 3.) ,What miracles had Christ already worked on 


the sabbath ? (Matt. 12 : 1-13; Mark 1 : 21-26; Luke 
4:38; 13: 10-16; John 5 : 5-11; 9:14.) Why did 
they hold their peace? What was the conclusion of 
Christ's question about the ass and the ox? (Matt. 
12: 12.) What do you learn from Christ's example 
about the right way to spend the Sabbath ? 
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3- HUMILITY AND EXALTATION (vs. 7-11)—What 
were the ‘‘ chief seats'’? Why did Christ draw his 
comparison from a wedding feast? Why must the de- 
graded guest pass from the highest to the lowest seat? 
Are we to take the lowest place iz order that we may be 
promoted? Why, then? Why is humility a funda- 
mental virtue? How should it show itself in our lives 
at home? at school? in business? in society? How is 
it rewarded ? 

4. GIFTS AND RECOMPENSE (vs. 12-14).—How do we 
know that Christ did not intend to prohibit festival 
gatherings of friends and kinsmen ? What did he mean 
to urge? What are some ways of guarding our good 
deeds from the taint of selfishness, pride, and ambi- 
tion? What immediate recompense is likely to come? 
What future recompense is always sure? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Improving a Social Opportunity 
Analysis 


I. THE OPPORTUNITY (v. 1). 

1. In a Pharisee’s House: 

He went into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees (1). 
He entered into the Pharisee’s house (Luke 7 : 36). 
A Pharisee asketh him to dine with him (Luke rr : 37). 
2. On a Sabbath Day: 

He went... on a sabbath (1). 
He did these things on the sabbath (John 5 : 16). 
It was the sabbath... when Jesus... opened his eyes (John 

9 : 14). ' 

3- At a Secial Meal: 

He went... to eat bread (1). 
He... sat down to meat (Luke 7 : 36). 
Breaking bread at home, they did take their food (Acts 2 : 46). 
4- Under an Unfriendly Supervision : 


When he went... they were watching him (1). 
They watched him, whether he would heal him on the sabbath 
(Mark 3 : 2). 


They watched him, and sent forth spies (Luke 20 : 20). 


Il. THE CURE (vs. 2, 4). 

t. The Affiicted Man: 

A certain man which had the dropsy (2). 
A man blind from his birth (John g : 1). 
A certain man... lame from his mother’s womb (Acts 3 : 2). 
2. The Effective Healing : 

He took him, and healed him, and let him go (4). 
Jesus went about... healing all manner of disease (Matt. 4 : 23). 
He healed many... sick with divers diseases (Mark 1 : 34). 


Ill. THE COMMENTS (vs. 3, 5-14). 


1. Upon Healing: 
Js it lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not ? (3.) 
They asked him, ... Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath? (Matt. 


12 : 10.) 
Ought not this woman... to have been loosed ? (Luke 13 : 16.) 
Which... will not... draw him up on a sabbath day ? (5.) 


Thou shalt surely help him to lift them up (Deut. 22 : 4). 
Doth not each... on the sabbath loose his ox? (Luke 13 : 15.) 
2. Upon Forwardness : 
He marked how they chose out the chief seats (7). 
They... love the chief place at feasts (Matt. 23 : 5, 6). 
Ye love the chief seats in the synagogues (Luke 11 : 43). 
Go and sit down in the lowest place (10), 
Learn of me; for I am méek and lowly (Matt. 11 : 29). 
Each counting other: better than himself (Phil. 2 : 3). 


3. Upon Friendliness: 
Bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind (13). 
Send portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared (‘Neh. 
8 : 10). 
As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 : 9). 
They have not wherewith to recompense thee (14). 
He had not wherewith to pay (Matt. 18 : 25). 
Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive again (Luke 6 : 34). 
Thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection (14). 
His good deed will he pay him again (Prov. 19 : 17). 
Distribute unto the poor, . .. have treasure in heaven (luke 
18 : 22). 


TOPIC POR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Wort. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
good.—Acts 10 : 38. 


Who went about doing 
“% 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Luke 14: 1-14 Jesus dining with a Pharisee. 
TUES.—Matt. 12: 1-13. Sabbath healing. 

WED.— Matt. 23 : 1-12, Pride condemned. 
THuRS.—Isa. 58 : 3-12. Care for the poor. 
FRI.—Prov. 25 : 1-7. The lowly place. 
SAT.—Jqb 22 : 23-30. ‘There is lifting up. 
SuN.—Rom. 12 : 1-13. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Preferring one another. 
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Pictures on the Lessons of 
the fourth Quarter, 1900 


Subscribers to ‘The Sunday School ‘Times can obtain extra copies of this 
Supplement, rolled in a mailing tube, for use in their classes—at the rate of 
ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; five or more copies, 5 cents 
each (these prices include postage)—by applying to The Sunday School 


Lesson g. ‘‘It is easier for a camel ‘ . F , Lesson 1. ‘* Which of you shall 
to go through a needle’s eye.’’ A typi- Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. have an ass or an ox?’’ Ox and ass 


cal camel of the East working together in a Syrian field. 





Lesson 1. ‘‘He went into the house ... to eat bread.”’ 
An Oriental family at meal-time, 


Lesson 6. ‘‘ There was a certain rich man 
... faring sumptuously every day.’’ Interior 
of a rich man’s house in the East to-day. 


Lesson 12. ‘* He was nigh to Jerusa- 
lem.’’ Jerusalem seen from the Mount of 
Olives. 


Christmas Lesson. ‘‘ Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of : mee 5. ‘‘ Take nage ve he 

Lesson 4. ‘ Put a ring on his hand.”’ Judea.’’ The so-called Field of the Shepherds at Bethlehem, (From The Ings), and write fourscore. riental brass 

Various styles of Oriental rings. Story of Jesus, edited by John O, Foster, Newark, N. J.) —— and pen-holder, and pen cut from 
gts a reed, 


Lesson 3. ‘‘I have found my sheep which was 
lost.’ A Syrian shepherd boy. 


Lesson 11. ‘‘ Zaccheus, ... to-day I must abide 
at thy house.’’ ‘Traditional site of the home of Zac- 
cheus. (From The tory ol Je sus, by Foster.) 


Lesson 2. ‘ Bring in hither the 
poor and maimed and blind and lame.’’ 
Beggars of the East. (From Earthly 
Footsteps of the Man of Galilee. N. D, 
Thompson Publishing Co.,St. Louis, Mo. ) 


Lesson 3. ‘‘ Having ten pieces of 
Lesson 10. ‘And they came to Jericho.”’ The plain of silver,” Coins of New Testament Lesson 7. “There met him ten men that were 


eT 
Jericho as it looks in modern times, times. A view of modern Damascus, showing the lepers 


a 
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September a2, 1900 
Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Pre-View for the Fourth Quarter 


E ARE to have for the fourth quarter a continua- 
tion of the «Stories about Jesus."’ The follow- 
ing ‘‘ Lesson Topics'’ and ‘‘ Truths Emphasized*’ will 
indicate the thought to be presented in each lesson. 
Lesson Topics 
. Humility. 
. Obedience. 
. Seeking the lost. 
Repentance. 
- Paithfabness. 
Treasures im heaven. 
- Thankfulness. 
. A beautiful home. 
. Unselfishness. 
Compassion and power of Jesus. 
- Righting the wrong. 
. The Christmas spirit. 
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TRUTHS TO BE EMPHASIZED 
. Let others be first. 
. Obedience brings happiness. 
Joy because of repentance. 
Repentance, 


wR 


. Faithfulness in little things. 
Lay up treasure in heaven. 
- Show gratitude, 
. Make home happy. 
. Be unselfish. 
. Jesus is glad and able to help. 
. Friends of Jesus make wrong things right. 
- Good use of all God’s gifts. 
~ 
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PICTURES FOR THE QUARTER 
Jesus at the Pharisee’s House, by Bida. 
The Lost Piece of Silver, by Miblais. ’ 
The Lost Sheep, by Molitor. 
The Good Shepherd, by Plockhdrst. 
The Prodigal Son, by Dubufe, Doré, or Molitor. 
Healing the Sick, by Schonkest or Hofmann. 
Christ and the Rich Young Raler, by Hofmann, 
Jesus and the Man Born Blind, by Bida. 
The Rich Man and Lazarus, by Doré. 


For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see the leaflet for primary teacher, 
furnished free by the Editor. 


x 
The First Lesson 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories abcat Jesus. 
Ht. Lesson Topic: Humility. 


ft. Golden Text: Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 


abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.—Luke 34 : 18. 


IV. Results Sought: 

Humility. 

Esteeming others better than self. 

Willt.igness to take lower place. 

Thoughtful actions for others. 

. Letting others be first. 

. V. Saggested Starting-Points : 

1. Story of the weather-vane. 

2. Review of former lessons about feasts. 

3 Desire of a scholar to sit next the teacher. 

4. When playing school, who likes to be 
teacher ? 

5. Who likes to be leader in the games ? 


VL Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is Mas- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.] 


YPwnh: 


1. PREPARATION FOR LessoN STORY 

Once upon a time, in the riddle of a small village by 
the side of a great ocean, there stood a little stone 
church. On the top of the church stood a tall spire, 
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and on the top of the spire a gilded weather-vane. Most 


of the men of the village earned a living for themselves 

and their children by going out in sail-boats to the deep 

waters to catch fish, which they sold in a neighboring 

city. Each morning these fishermen would come out of 
their houses, and look up at the gilded weather-vane. If 
it turned towards the sea, they knew that the wind was 

right for them.to sail If, however, the weather-vane 
turned towards the land, they knew that the mighty wind 
was blowing in from the ocean, and it would be useless 
to go out fishing that day. The little gilded weather- 
vane noticed that each day the fishermen looked up to 
him to see whether he pointed out to sea or in towards, 
the land, and that they seemed to obey his slightest 
direction. He began to feel that he was the most im- 
portant thing in the village. Therefore one night, when 
the great wind came rushing down from the high moun- 
tain-tops, and said, in a deep, strong whisper, ‘‘ Turn, 

Weather-vane, turn to the sea, he replied, ‘* No, 1 am 
not going to mind you any longer. I am the most im- 
portant thing in this village. Everybody looks at me, 

and does what | tell them, so why should I mind you? 
I shall turn whichever way I please.’’ The great strong 
wind blew stronger still, then came a crackling, snap- 
ping noise, and in a moment more the little gilded 
weather-vane was lying broken on the ground, while the 
mighty wind swept far out on the ocean. The next 
morning, when the fishermen came out, they looked as 
usual to the church spire, but the little weather-vane was 
gone. Then they looked at the boughs of the trees, or 
at the smoke from the chimneys, and saw that the wind 
was toward the deep waters of the ocean. Then they 
got into their boats, and went off to fish, leaving the 
poor, foolish weather-vane unnoticed on the ground. 
‘« What a pity it is to be lying here when I might have 
kept my happy place on the steeple,’’ the weather-vane 
said. get back, I will never be proud 
again.”’ 


z. Tue Lesson Story. 


«If ever | 


One day Jesus was dining with some Pharisees. The 
Pharisees were very proud and selfish. They were some- 
what like the little gilded weather-vane, and thought 
themselves very important. They loved to have the 
best places at the table and the chief seats in Ch«+ch. 
They were fond of being looked at and admired, loved 
to hear people praising them, and placed themselves 
where they could be seen. Jesus knew what they were 
like, and also knew that they never could be happy if 
they thought only of themselves. He wanted to help 
them to be humble and happy, so he began to talk to 
them about going to parties’ and feasts. He told them 
that, when they were invited to a party, or, as it was 
called, a feast, they should be unselfish, and not try to 


get the best place, but to leave that for somebody else. If 


they did not do this, but were proud, and wanted the 
best places, they might have to take a poorer place, and 
be humbled like the little weather-vane. Then he spoke 
to them the words of the Golden Text. 
them together. 

Here explain the hard words of the text to the chil- 
dren. 


Let us repeat 


3- THe TrutH EmPHasizep. 

I think I know some boys and girls who always like 
to lead the games, and never want to take the last or 
even the second place,—do you ? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 
Emphasized 


Let Others be 
First. 








Jesus Dining 
with the 


The Lesson 








Story . 
” Pharisees. 
Preparation | Story 
for Lesson | of the 
Story Weather-vane. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Jesus at the Pharisee’s House, by Bida. 
(For information as to where this picture may be ob- 


tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 


IX. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 

1. Before the class assembles, print the Golden Text 
upon the blackboard. 

2. As the story of the weather-vane is told, a few 

strokes of the chalk will represent the church spire. Cut 

from a piece of paper something to represent a gilded 





6or 


weather-vane, and, as the story proceeds, pin it to the 
top of the church spire. 

3- As the story of Jesus at the Pharisee’s house is told, 
represent Jesus speaking to those who are gathered 
about the table. 
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(Epvrror’s Norr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, apon request.} 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O-DAY we are at a dimner-party at which Jesus and 
many Pharisees were guests. The host was one of 
the chief of the Pharisees. If you had been present, you 
would have noticed that some of the Pharisees picked 
out the most honorable seats at the feast. Apparently 
it came to pass that one of these pushing people had to 
be told that he must take a lower place, as a more hon- 
orable man than he had come, to!whom his seat must be 
yielded. Then, with much blushing, he took a lower 
seat. Jesus noticed this, and at some time during the 
dinner spoke of it, and taught them a much needed les- 
son on the subject of humility. Had you been there, 
you would also have noticed that a poor dropsical man 
came in and stood in mute appeal near the Master. The 
Pharisees watched to see whether Jesus would heal this 
man. They considered that to heal a man on the sab- 
bath was equivalent to doing work, and that therefore it 
Jesus put to them the question whether 
they thought it was right to heal on the sabbath. They 
made no reply, as they did not want exactly te say 
‘«No,’’ and yet did not want to say ‘‘ Yes. So Jesus 
healed the man on the spot, and then asked them if 
they would not have pulled an ox or an ass out of a pit 
into which he had fallen om the sabbath. They saw 
what he meant, for they knew that a man was of more 
value than a dumb beast. So they kept still, and, I 
suspect, were very angry. 

Then Jesus turned to them, and spoke about what he 
had seen of ambition, in pushing forward for the best 
seats. He bade them have true bumility in their hearts, 
so that they might not be rebuffed, as some of them 
had been. 


was wrong. 


Applying the Lesson 

Are there not two lessons that we may learn from the 
story to-day? The one pertains to the grace of true 
humility. Pride is nataral to the human heart. Yet all 
admit that pride is contemptible. In spite, however, 
of this admission, most people are guilty of this sin of 
pride. Some show it im one way, amd some in another, 
and some try not to show it at all. But all know what 
it means. Ask the scholars of what thimgs men are 
proud. Of money, clothes, talents, beauty, position, 
power, horses, etc. Women are proud of a 
string of pearls that came out of oysters, or of diamonds 
that came out of dirt heaps. Girls are proud of feathers 
that came out of a bird's tail, or the fur that was grown 
by an animal. Dresses made of silk spun by a worm 
Is not this too bad? 
What is there, when we come to look at things sensibly, 
of which we really should be proud? Nothing. Then 
why are people proud ? Simply because they are sinful. 
This lesson ought to teach us to pray for the ornament 
of a meek and lowly spirit. 


houses, 


make some proud as Lucifer. 


Another lesson is to be found in the sad fact that, 
although these Pharisees had the privilege of dining 
with the Master, and hearing him talk, they seem to 
have been in no way benefited by this experience. Nay, 
they were rather injured, for no one can hear such truth 
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and refuse to obey it without being harmed. But this 
sad truth is exemplified in many a modern Sunday- 
school. There are some scholars who study the Word, 
and have good teachers, and who year after year refuse 
to do what they know the Lord wants them to do. Such 
scholars are in great danger of getting to be ‘‘ gospel 
hardened ;'’ that is, the truth grows so familiar to them 
that it no longer makes any impression on their hearts. 
So they go on, and year after year it is less and less 
likely that they will give their hearts to the Saviour. Are 
you one of these ? 
Questions 


To be Assigned in Advance.—Tell of some instances 
where Jesus went to a dinner-party (Luke 5 : 29 ; Mark 
14:3). Where was Jesus at the time of this lesson? 
Who were the Pharisees ? 

For Use in the Class.—On what day did the events 
of this lesson take place? In whose house was the dins 
ner-party? What did Jesus notice at the party? Who 
came in while they were at dinner? What did he want ? 
Why did the Pharisees think it wrong to heal on the 
sabbath ? What did Jesus do to the sick man? What 
lesson did he teach the guests about pride and humility ? 

[Epiror’s Notr,—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr, Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day Schoo] Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE sayings and doings of Jesus which we are to 
study during the next two months are all in the 
Gospel of Luke. Plan to make these lessons help one 
another. Read, as the first step in preparation, Luke 
13:1 to 18:15. You cannot tell when or where all 
these sayings were uttered. Luke does not record them 
as a continuous narrative, but as selections of Christ's 
teachings. Fix chief attention on the lesson text, and 
use the connecting passages as illustrations. It is as- 
sumed that you have studied the expositions and appli- 
cations of the lesson in other columns of this paper. 
The purpose of the articles in this department is to show 
you how to use the knowledge of the lesson you have 
gained in teaching boys and girls from thirteen to eigh- 
teen years of age. 


General Preparation 


In all these teachings Christ.sought to show how to 
live what is now called ‘‘ the strenuous life ;’’ that is, 
how to be of greatest service in making men and 
women as brave and honorable and true and loving as 
is possible, In this lesson ke sets forth three types of 
character which God loves, with their contrasts. 
are : 

1. The One who Loves Men (vs. 1-6). 
sabbath dinner in the Pharisee’s home. 
was cold. Tell why. Describe the man 
dropsy, suffering. Probably the Jews brought him 
there to test Jesus’ loyalty to the church. If the Phari- 
sees could have healed the man, they would have let 
him suffer till the day was ended, for they reverenced 
the sabbath more than they loved the man. Jesus 
healed him at once. He did a deed like that, one sab- 
bath, in a synagogue (Luke 13: 10-17). Describe it, 
and put into your description your sympathy with the 
woman eighteen years racked with rheumatism. The 
Pharisees would save an ox or sheep from suffering on 
the sabbath, which would damage their property, but 
not a free man or woman. They put religion above 
humanity. Jesus reversed their view (Mark 2 : 27). 
The Pharisees would not have kindled a fire in their 
houses on the sabbath even to keep a sick child from 
dying of pneumonia, because the Bible forbids it 
(Exod. 35 : 1-3). Jesus would have kindled the fire. 
Show why. The Pharisees tried to scare Jesus away 
from their neighborhood, but only moved him to de- 
clare his love for those who were to kill him (Luke 13 : 
31-35). Show how he was the bravest of men. 

2, The Modest Man (vs: 7-11). Make a clear word 
picture of the guest who appropriated a place at the 
table above his rank, and of his feeling when he was 
called to step down. Boys quickly appreciate the char- 
acter of the man who thus overreaches himself. Show 


These 


Picture the 
All the food 
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how the disciples often tried to do this, and how Jesus 
taught them the nobler spirit (Mark 9 : 33-37; Luke 
22: 24-27). Describe the object lesson he gave them 
(John 13: 1-17). This seating business is illustrated in 
the pews as well as at tables, in declining offices that call 
for service as well as in seeking those that give honors. 
There were selfish persons who claimed their right to 
the services of Jesus because they had seen him eat, and 
because he had taught in their native towns (Luke 13: 
22-30). 

3. The Generous Man (vs. 12-14). Describe the man 
who made a feast and invited those who he thought 
would advance him in fashionable society, and the man 
who invited those who he thought needed his service 
most and would benefit most from it. . Draw illustra- 
tions from the summer homes and holiday outings for 
the poor and sick which have been so generously pro- 
vided during the season. 
that Jesus promised. 


Show what the recompense is 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the baoks mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and ocher books of reference will be sent free, upoa request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

For the place of the teachings of this quarter, and 
their relations with one another, see Rhees's ‘ Life of 
Jesus’’ (153-165). For Christ's teaching on sabbath 
observance, read Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve’’ 
(pp. 85-95). For the Perean teaching in general, the 
same volume (242-288). 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Ministering Spirit. Why did Jesus heal the 
man with the dropsy ? (vs. 2-6.) Did the Pharisees 
wish him to be healed? Why not? Why is a man of 
more value than a sheep? (Matt. 12:12.) Is aman of 
more value than the sabbath or the Bible? Why 
could not the Pharisees answer such a question ? (v. 6.) 
What makes the sabbath and the Bible of value? Did 
Jesus break the sabbath, and, if so, for what purpose ? 
Is it ever right to break a divine law ? (Matt. 15 : 3-8.) 
Why were the Pharisees mean ? Why was Jesus noble? 

2. The Modest Spirit. With whom-was Jesus dining 
on the sabbath ? (v. 3.) Why did the guests select the 
best seats at the tables? (v. 7.) Was that honorable? 
What was the danger in it? Why would a man who 
had taken a chief seat be ashamed to take a lower one ? 
What prompts honorable men to take the less desired 
places? When do such acts please God? 
those who humble themselves exalted ? (v. 11.) 

3. The Generous Spirit, May a man _ honorably 
give feasts to his friends and rich neighbors? What 
motive makes giving such a feast wrong? What motive 
makes giving such a feast to the poor right? What is 
the recompense promised to the generous spirit? How 
is it enjoyed in this present life? Mention ways in 
which Jesus iilustrated each of these three types of noble 
character. 


How are 


Suggestive Topics 

The Sabbath, the Bible, the church, are of value only 
as instruments to ennoble men, and they are honored 
according as they are used for this purpose. A man 
may be very religious, and at the same time very mean. 
Jesus was regarded by the Pharisees as irreligious, yet 
he pleased God. The manliest man is most like Christ. 

{[Epiror’s Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Continued Difficulties with Jewish Religious Leaders 
Luke 13: 10 to 14: 14. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
, [For each member of the Bible class.] 

In this study are included many of the sayings of Jesus 
which were evoked by reason of his contact with the re- 
ligious leaders of the nation. Such contact was inevita- 
ble, unless Jesus wholly absented himself from the towns 
and villages, for these religious leaders were everywhere 
to be found. It was one of the virtues of the Pharisee 
that he not only rejoiced in his conceded leadership of 
the nation, but seriously observed its obligations. After 
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his fashion,—which was, to be sure, a way far different 
from that followed by Jesus, —each Pharisee superin- 
tended the religious life ot the community in which he 


found himself. Naturally he was astonished and of- 
fended by the attitude of Jesus toward the regulations in 
which he took delight. Such feelings prevented him 
from doing justice to the character and power of Jesus. 
The ruler of the synagogue, who was indignant when 
Jesus healed the woman crippled with rheumatism 
(Luke 13: 10-16), was really anxious to preserve the 
sacredness of the sabbath. When Jesus reminded him 
that, if such a deed was a real violation, then he and 
others of his class were habitual sabbath-breakers, he 
had nothing to say. : 

Luke reports Jesus as using at this time the two para- 
bles of the mustard seed and the leaven. If he repeated 
them again at this time, in explanation of the compara- 
tive smallness and unimportance of his following, it 
would explain the question of one of his followers (Luke 
13 : 23), which Jesus met characteristically by an appeal 
(13 : 24-27). 

A certain sort of patronage may be noted in the warn- 
ing given him by certain Pharisees regarding Herod and 
in the invitation to take a meal, given more in order to 
have an opportunity of spying upon him, and obtaining 
a valid reason for accusing him, than to show him a 
courtesy. Jesus rebuked this superciliousness by frankly 
criticising their inconsistency in sabbatic rules (14: 
1-6), their strife for personal recognition and precedence 
(14: 7-11), and their selfishness (14 : 12-14), dnd set- 
ting over against these traits the true attitude for his 
followers. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 

The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 


For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.} 


Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus'’ (164, 168,171, 224), and 
Gilbert, ‘‘ Students’ Life’’ (132,~note, 224, etc.), refer 
briefly to these incidents. Farrar (chap. 44) and Eder- 
sheim (IV, chap. 20) discuss them fully, the former in 
the more interesting and helpful way. Plummer'’s com- 
mentary on Luke is capital for one who understands 
Greek, and Farrar's or Riddle’s for those who do not. 
III], QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful considezation, to 


members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to-other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Our Lord's Relations with the Pharisees. (1.) U 
the ideals of the Pharisees were so different from those 
of Jesus, and he felt such abhorzence for them, why did 
he continue to mingle freely with them? (2.) Is it 
likely that there were not a few among them who were 
really in sympathy with him? If so, was he probably 
working for their sake ? 

2. Zhe Sabbath Question (3-) On whet 
ground did the Pharisees object to the healing of the 
woman (13 : 14) or of the man with the dropsy (14 : 3) 
on the sabbath day? (4.) Was the argument of Jesus 
in réply complete and satisfactory, or merely one that 
served the immediate purpose of silencing them ? 

3. Christ s Reply to Faint-hearted Followers. (5.) 
Viewing in this light the two parables (13 : 18-21), what 
was his answer to them ? 

4. The Kingdom from a Mathematical Standpoint. 
(6.) Compare with this not unnatural query of a disciple 
who noticed the small number of professed followers the 


again, 


somewhat similar desire for exact knowledge on the part 
of Peter (Matt. 18 : 21). 
questions ? 

5. Our Lord's Opinion of Herod. (7.) What did his 
reply to the warning of the Pharisees imply (a) regard- 
ing Herod's character, (4) regarding Herod's power over 
him, (c) regarding the real arbiter of events. 

6. The Dinner with the Ruler. (8.) What was the 
probable motive of this invitation? [McLaren: ] 1.] 
(9.) What title would best describe the real meaning of 
the parable (14 : 7-11) about choosing seats at a wed- 
ding feast? (10.) Are we to interpret the words of Jesus 
(14: 12-14) about invitations literally ? [Critical Notes : 
vs. 12-14. Long: last§. McLaren: 3. Warren: f 2. 
Goss: v. 12. Geikie: last §.] What would bea plain 
paraphrase of his words ? 


How did Jesus answer such 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction or the leader.] 
The Pharisaic spirit, so far as it reveals itself in big- 
otry, selfishness, and pride, is not a thing of the pzst 
Would our Lord rebuke us as he rebuked them ? 
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How fearlessly he rebuked those who deserved his 
criticism, however exalted their position ! 

As between first-class disciples and a multitude of dis- 
ciples, Jesus did not hesitate. 

[Ep1Tor’s Norg.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus Dining with a Pharisee 


HE hostility to our Lord, which had long been shown 
by the influential classes, including not only the 
powerful sect of the Pharisees, numbering, as I have 
said, over six thousand ‘ brethren,’’ so far back as the 
days of the first Herod, but also their scribes, rabbis, 
priests, and private members. The rival, time-honored, 
broad-church sect of the Sadducees, which included the 
high-priests, from the head of all to the chiefs of the 
tventy-four ‘‘courses’’ of the priesthood, and not a few 
of the rank and file of the order, were equally hostile. 

By all alike, except a few among the temple aristoc- 
racy, who had no wish to quarrel with the overwhelm- 
ing power of Rome, he was fanatically hated as entirely 
different from the warlike Messiah they expected, who 
would overthrow the heathen, and set up in the place 
of their world empire a Jewish one, with Jerusalem for 
its metropolis. 

Jesus had, indeed, a very difficult position. The 
prophets had spoken of a Messiah, or ‘‘ Anointed of 
God,’’ who would be warlike (Psa. 2 : 8ff.; 72:8; 
89 : 3, 10, 23, 27; Dan. 7:13, 14; Psa. 110: 5, 6; 
68 : 23-25; Joel 3 : 12; Hab. 3: 12ff.), and this con- 
ception of the great deliverer had become part of the 
creed of every Jew, even the apostles clinging to it till 
the ascension (Acts 1 : 6). To have proclaimed openly 
his purely spiritual conception of the expected one 
would have alienated even his immediate followers, 
and would have driven him from all Jewish communities, 

Moses had promised a Messiah of a type such as he 
was to realize. ‘* The Lord thy God,’’ he had said, 
‘«will raise up unto thee a prophet... like unto me; 
unto him ye shall hearken,’’ and Isaiah had pictured 
the Anointed as suffering violent death (Deut. 18 : 15 ; 
Isa. 53). 

But the eyes and ears of the nation were blind and 
deaf to such a deliverer. Jesus could therefore get any 
hearing at all only by keeping back, more or less, till 
his end had drawn near, the spirituality of his Messiah- 
ship, though, from time to time, he revealed it, when 
occasion suited (John 4 : 26; Matt. 16 ; 16-20; John 
6 : 69; I1 : 27). 

That he frankly showed his disregard for the ordi- 
nances of the rabbis ; that he denounced both rabbis 
and Pharisees as hypocrites and blind ; that he was 
withal an unlicensed intruder on the office of teacher ; 
that he was a despised Galilean, while his fearless de- 
nunciations tended to lower the standing of the religious 
leaders, and endanger their vested interests, explains 
why, from a very early period, all the official and profes- 
sional classes were united to destroy him. He knew 
this, and yet was now on the way to the passover, at 
- which he felt he must die. 

As he went on, he lost no opportunity of warning the 
people of the need of sincere repentance if they would 
avoid final rejection from the Messianic kingdom in 
which all believed they would have a part. —‘‘ Unless 
you repent,’’ said he, ‘‘ you will find yourselves shut 
out from it, and will see only from without the blessed 
company of prophets and patriarchs in its delightful 
retreats.”’ 

One sabbath found him at a village in which a ruler 
of the Pharisees invited him, on the sacred day, ‘‘ to eat 
bread."’ His curing of a wretched dropsical creature who 
had come in, presently, however, roused the indignation 
of his host and the company. But he defended himself 
now, as he had done when he healed the withered arm, 
or restored the poor bowed woman (Luke 6:6; 13 : 10). 
Mercy was more with God, said he, than their sacrifices 
or outward rites. They would save an ass on a sab- 
bath, what hypocrisy was it to make a sin of saving a 
man on itl 
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He presently, moreover, drove the attack home in an- 
other way. Noticing that the guests had eagerly sought 
the most honorable places on the dining-couches, as is 
still jealously done in the East, he quietly pointed out 
how unbecoming it was, and how apt to end in mortified 
pride. The host might ask one of them to give up his 
place to some other who, by the rigid laws of Oriental 
etiquet, must take precedence of him. Humility was 
best, since it might be rewarded by an invitation to go 
up higher on the couch, and was, at least, safe from the 
shame to which forwardness was exposed. 

As an additional rebuke to the ostentation and insin- 
cerity of gatherings where each was thus jealous of the 
other, he went on to humble Pharisee self-importance 
by telling the company that, when any of them made a 
dinner or a supper, he should invite neither his friends, 
brethren, kinsmen, nor rich neighbors, lest they asked 
the inviter back, and any display of special favor should 
be thus canceled. 

‘¢ Ask rather,’’ said he, ‘‘if you wish recompense 
hereafter in the resurrection of the just for a really good 
deed, the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind, to 
your feasts, and you will be blessed “in Paradise, for 
they cannot recompense you here.’’ 

Modern society could hardly carry out this precept 
literally, except in sparse populations, but it does a great 
deal in the same spirit, in the charity that feeds and 
clothes the wretched of our cities. Yet, when one reads 
of the boundless outlay on a single entertainment, such 
as is often given in centers like London or New York, 
where thousands of pounds are spent on cut flowers, and 
wealth tires itself on all possibilities of parading itself, 
there seems to be still room for a nearer approach to our 
Saviour’ s counsels. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 
Rhode Island, at Providence. ........ . +. Osinuer2, 3 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. ........ . October 2-5 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. ..... . October 10-12 
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Oklahoma, at Norman. .... 

Pennsylvania, at Altoona. ..... 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
New Hampshire, at Tilton. ... . 


. October 17-19 
oe . « October 23-25 
ae eo November 12-14 
. « November 13, 14 
British North America 

Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth 


New Brunswick, at Campbellton ....... 
a ee ee ee ee 


. . October 9-11 
. October 16-18 
. October 23-25 
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Establishment of Union Sunday- 
Schools in the Past 
and Future 


T IS something remarkable, in these days of remarka- 
ble accomplishments, how much is being done in 
the establishment of new schools throughout the coun- 
try. The American Sunday-school Union alone, in the 
last fiscal year, organized almost nineteen hundred 
schools, reorganized over five hundred, and helped about 
twenty-seven hundred. Ninety-two thousand persons 
were thus brought into organized Bible instruction 
through this one agency in a single year. Twelve thou- 
sand Bibles and Testaments were distributed, in this time, 
in the one hundred and forty-three thousand visits made, 
and nearly one hundred churches were the outcome of 
the work. In other words, five schools were organized 
each day of the three hundred and sixty-five. Two 
hundred and forty-nine were brought into the school ; 
three hundred and ninety-two visits were made daily. 
But the work, ripe for the harvest, includes the bringing 
in of two million two hundred thousand children of school 
age who do not attend Sunday-school in the Northwest 
alone. Eight hundred dollars supports a missionary in 
the field for one year, and twenty-five dollars will start a 
Sunday-school. 
F. G. Ensign, of 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, re- 
ports that, in his district in the Northwest, in five 
nonths to August 1, the missionaries have accom- 


plished the following in the needy places, and for the 
children who were not being cared for by any other 
agency. They organized 452 new Sunday-schools, hav- 
ing 1,703 teachers and 14, 486 scholars ; reorganized 258 
schools, having 940 teachers and 7,778 scholars. They 
aided other and old schools in 1,573 cases, where 8,539 
teachers are giving Bible instruction to 85,638 scholars ; 
delivered 4,325 addresses, distributed 1,115 Bibles and 
Testaments, made 50,682 visits to families, circulated 
$1,859 worth of religious literature, and traveled 228,- 
904 miles. 
“x % 


Making Christian Workers 
More Efficient 


HE Christian worker who wants to become more 
efficient is invited to a national workers’ conven- 
tion at the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, September 
19-26. The Christian Workers’ Conference at North- 
field was such a great success, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the great leader, that this workers’ convention 
is to be held in the West to echo the key-note of North- 
field. 

The first hour of each day will be devoted to united 
prayer tor God's blessing on all churches and Christian 
workers. Requests for prayer are invited from all pas- 
tors, teachers, or Christians of any name who are bur- 
dened for their churches or friends. These requests 
wili be read and remembered before God. It is hoped 
also that those who send requests will unite in prayer 
from nine to ten o'clock each day. 

Leading Bible. expositors, like Drs. Gray, Torrey, 
Newell, and Patterson, will show how to promote an in- 
terest in Bible study in any church or community. This 
convention will also be a clearing-house for the ex- 
change of ideas and methods in Christian work. Men 
and women who have been signally successful in differ- 
ent lines of soul-winning work will tell how they do it, 
and answer questions as to their methods and results. 

Among the speakers are W. Phillips Hall, S. H. 
Hadley, C. N, Crittenton and Mrs. E. M. Whittemore 
of New York City, Marion Lawrance of Toledo, the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle of St. Louis ; J. O. Buswell of Mellen, 
Wisconsin ; Major Cole of Adrian, Michigan ; W. R. 
Moody of Northfield, and others. 
under the direction of Professor D. B. Towner, the well- 
known gospel-hymn writer, assisted by many other 
leading singers. 

The meetings will be held at the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute and the Chicago Avenue Church. The usual rate 
of one-and-one-third fare for round trip on certificate 
plan has been granted by the Western, Central, and 
Southwestern Passenger Associations. Particulars as to 
railroad rates and board may be secured from the Rev. 
H. W. Pope, secretary, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, 
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A work that is impracticable for the 
church to do, because it is so split up 
into denominations, is being done for 
Chicago by the Bible Society of that city. This unde. 
nominatienal society is planning to enlarge its house-to- 
house work, and has called to its management an old 
city pastor, the Rev. R. D. Scott. Although Chicago's 
605 Protestant churches have 166,262 communicants, 
and 183,525 in the Sunday-school, there remains about 
a million of unchurched people in the city, according to 
the Society's estimate,—excluding infants and infirm 
persons. With “fully fifty thousand men directly ef» 
gaged in public places of resort, whose influence is 
demoralizing and tends to crime,’’ this society evidently 
has all the field for work that could be desired! Godly 
women who would like to enter this work of visitation 
can correspond with Mr. Scott, Room 818, 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


How to Fill Upa 
City Sunday-School 


Oriental Lectures OP¢ Of the greatest difficulties in con- 
for Sunday-School nection with the teaching of the Bible 

Workers comes from the fact that our age and 
our land is so different from the times and places in 
which biblical truths were ‘uttered and recorded. To 
make the teacher see the events as they actually took 
place, and then to translate the record of those events 
into the language of to-day, is a task that requires in- 
struction and skill. To help the teachers of the Sunday- 





The music will be. 
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schools of the Empire State, the New York State Sun- 
day-school Association has planned a series of lectures 
on Bible lands and Bible customs to be given by Madam 
Mountford, whose aim in her lectures is to make the 
Bible a live book. Madam Mountford is to spend the 
month of October in Brooklyn, while November is re- 
served for Manhattan. The City Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation is arranging for a series of thirteen lectures to be 
given in various parts of the Borough, while others will 
be given in connection with various churches and 
Sunday-schools. A tour embracing the principal cities 
of the state will follow the dectures in Brooklyn and 


Manhattan. 
“ 


International Secretary Marion Law- 

ieieas West rance contributes several items of in- 
terest as to the progress of the work : 

The great empire state of Texas will not relish being 
called a baby, for that is not true; but the Texas 
Sunday-School Star, the new organ of the Texas Sunday- 
school Association, is the baby among our Sunday-school 
Association papers. Volume one, number one, is just 
out, and has the ear-marks and heart-marks of Lewis 
Collins, the new General Secretary of Texas. It rings 
like a beil without a crack, and great good ought to 
come to the work of this great state because of this new 
helper. It has been decided that the recent Western 
Sunday-school tour of the International workers is to be 
reported in convenient, readable shape, published in 
pamphlet form. It will be a booklet somewhat like the 
report of the Field Workers’ Department, containing one 
hundred or more pages, and will be illustrated. The 





Rev. Dr. E. S. Lewis of Columbus, a member of the 
party, is now engaged in the work, and the book will 
West Vir- 
ginia is showing new signs of life since the election of 


be ready for distribution in a few weeks. 





W. C. Shafer, of Fairmont, as general secretary. The 
State Association has just gotten out a prospectus and 
various forms of printed matter, which are up to the 
standard of the very best states, 
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Books and Uriters 


“ Story-Tell Lib” 


ty IND o’ fables that learnt folks things, and helped 

‘em without being too preachy.’' This is the 
way the village folk characterized the storfes that Story- 
Tell Lib, the little lame girl, ‘‘told out of her own 
head,"’ and it is likewise an appropriate, even though a 
partial and inadequate, characterization of all the fic- 
tional work of Annie Trumbull Slosson. Of course, it is 
not rhetorically correct to speak of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,"’ 
and ‘‘ Aunt Randy," and other stories published in or 
since the ‘‘Seven Dreamers,'’ as fables, and yet there is 
always that submerged truth, that reading between the 
lines, that half-discernible ‘« finer breath and spirit of all 
knowledge’’ in them, that makes them cousin-german, 
at least, to the allegory or the parable. 

Story-Tell Lib, the latest product of this unique pen of 
Mrs. Slosson’ s, needs no introduction to the large mass of 
readers of The Sunday School Times; for it was in these 
columns, within less than a twelvemonth, that the seven 
stories of Story-Tell Lib at intervals appeared. But 
secing them now together in a little book that may be 
“COnveniently slipped into a man’s pocket or a woman's 
reticule, they take on a new interest. The book may be 
read through in a half-hour or in a ‘*month of Sun- 
days,’’ according as the reader's own outlook on life is 
small or large, superficial or profound. Although the 
author's characteristics of mode and style—the monolog, 
dialect, intimacy with nature, rural simplicity, and a 
certain sub-conscious spirituality of meaning—are all in 
evidence, yet, taken in its entirety, this collection of 
homely little parables duplicates nothing in Mrs. Slos- 
son's previous work. 

The stories, as Lib relates them, are very short and 
exceedingly simple in the externals of form and raw 
material. But there is another feature which sets them 
apart, and adds to their power: Each story is preceded 





Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by a very brief account of a certain typical person who 
happened to be present in the group of hearers on the 
day of the telling. Simple as the plan is, it is ingenious, 
and gives to the parables a rare educative power with- 
out resorting to the time-worn expedient of directly 
pointing the moral. Very noteworthy, too, is the wittily 
adroit turn given to the closing of each story, tacitly 
yet suggestively establishing a relevancy between Lib’s 
parable and the type of person for whom it is particu- 
larly applicable. 

It seems almost a pity thus to resolve Mrs, Slosson’s 
spontaneous and subtile art coldly into its elements. 
And yet the critic must be forgiven for admiring the 
process as well as the finished product of the artist's 
mind and hand. As literature, as a moral power, this 
book ought to address and move a large and very varied 
audience. Asa little gift, costing but a fraction of a 
dollar, one may send it on a mission to the morbid in- 
trospectionist, the restless malcontent, the bereaved 
parent, the man who is miserable Lecause he never 
helps another out of his misery, the man who frets un- 
der the burden-of his own making, and the one who 
lives in a daily dread of death. All these, as well as 
their cheery opposites in varying hues of moral weakness 
or strength, of joy or misery, of wealth or poverty, liter- 
ally people the moral and spiritual plane, even though 
they seem to be absent from the literal surface painting 
of these parables. As in every work of art, so here, the 
imagination of the reader must contribute its share to 
the whole value. The more the reader brings to Story- 
Tell Lib, the more will he get out of it. The larger his 
experience has been with life, the more of life’s meaning 
will he find in these seventy-nine little pages. The 
more lightly he smiles at the playful gleams of whimsy 
humor on the surface of these stories, the moresurely 
will he find himself furtively drawn by the undertow 
into the depths of the tide of eternal truth. 
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a of Character. By John MacCunn, M.A., LL.D. 
1.25. 

Very different from the old-fashioned books on ethics, 
moral philosophy, or aids to character building, is this 
new book by the professor of philosophy in University 
College, Liverpool, and of Balliol College, Oxford. The 
book is divided into four parts, treating respectively of 
congenital endowment, educative influences, sound 
judgment, and self-development and self-control. The 
range is wide, from physical to psychical, from personal 
hygiene to the function of the church. Dr. MacCunn 
does not find Spencer a faultless writer on ethics, taking 
issue, in part, with his doctrine of ‘‘ natural reactions,’’ 
while yet crediting him with much that is tenable. This 
brings up the vexed question of discipline, school 
rewards, etc., for which latter the author has some 
apology. The education of the moral judgment is given 
a due proportion of the discussion, as it is right that it 
should. It is interesting to see the author breaking 
away, as are some of his contemporaries, from the old 
heredity cult in education. Taking it for all and all, 
the book is at once readable, up to date, independent, 
sane, and sound. The references to authorities increase 
confidence in the author's breadth of view, his balance, 
and his conclusions, even though here and there one is 
disposed to put an interrogative in the margin. 
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Kuyper’s Masterly Book on 
the Holy Spirit * 


HE recent literature on the Holy Spirit has been 
somewhat abundant in England and America. 

But most of it has dealt with the important topic from a 
single point of. view, and hence without theological 
breadth. Moreover, much tnat has been written shows 
the influence of certain preconceived opinions that, to a 
large extent, interfered with exegetical accuracy. _ Pro- 
fessor Dr. Abraham Kuyper, who recently visited this 
country to deliver the Stone Lectures at Princeton, has 
published a book entitled The Work of the Holy Spirit, 
which, though written for popular use, deserves to rank 
next to the great treatise of John Owen, first issued more 
than two hundred years ago. In comprehensiveness, 
exegetical accuracy, theolcgical acumen and discrimina- 
~ * The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Amsterdam. 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. Henri Vries ; 


Vol. 42, No. 38 





tion, it surpasses any work on the subject published in 
recent times, Simple in style, it is exceptionally thor- 
ough and profound in treatment. The translator ‘has 
done his work so happily that the peculiar excellence of 
the original has been preserved for the English reader, 
though the author has permitted him to omit portions 
‘* referring to local conditions, and to current theological 
discussions.’’ j 

An Introduction, by Professor Dr. Warfiéld of Prince- 
ton, explains, by a historical review, the singular lack of 
great treatises on this important topic, and gives to John 
Calvin the deserved honor of first formulating the doc- 
trine of the work of the Holy Ghost. The hindrances to 
the complete apprehension of the doctrine are also set 
forth ; for, as Dr. Warfield remarks, ‘‘ The development 
of doctrine takes place naturally in a matrix of old and 
hardened partial conceptions, and can make its way 
only by means of a conflict of opinion ’’ (p. xxxvii). 

The treatise of Dr. Kuyper appeared first in weekly 
instalments in a Dutch religious journal, but was pub- 
lished in book form twelve years ago. The matter, now 
appearing in a single book, is divided into three vol- 
umes, —the first treating of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the church asawhole. Under this head are discussed 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to creation, Re-creation, 
the Scripture, the Incarnation, the Mediator, the Church 
of Christ, and similar topics. The questions of inspira- 
tion, revelation, and illumination, are here dealt with in 
a discriminating manner, and the historical: movement 
in the self-revelation of God is properly recognized. 

Volumes II and III treat of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the individual. Here the nature of man is first 
considered, as he was originally constituted and as he 
became through sin. The topic of ‘‘ Preparatory Grace’’ 
is fully discussed, and then ‘‘ Regeneration.'’ Here the 
author is singularly happy in his discriminations, and 
he rightly bases all the relations to Christ upon the 
mystical union with Immanuel wrought by the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Calling and Repentance,"’ ‘‘ Justification and 
Faith,’’ are considered in the same clear and full method. 
Naturally enough, large space is given to ‘‘Sanctifica- 
tion,’’ the topic with which Volume III opens. The proper 
Protestant distinction between justification and sanctifi- 
cation is maintained, and the whole matter of our be- 
coming holy is treated in a way that is as edifying as it 
is scriptural, and as psychologically accurate as it is 
experimentally verifiable. The author does not believe 
in perfectionism, and has no sympathy with those views 
which, by denying gradual sanctification, virtually min- 
ister to pride, and at the same time make the work of 
the Holy Spirit a semi-magical effect. The section on 
‘*«Good Works’’ is admirable in its distinctions and 
suggestions, while the concluding chapters on ‘‘ Love’’ 
and *‘ Prayer’’ give a charming tone of spiritua) earnest- 
ness to truth that is adapted to edify and uplift the 
reader. 

This brief summary does not adequately indicate the 
excellence of a treatise which is not only remarkable in 
itself, but singularly fitted to meet the needs of thought- 
ful Christians in our day. A brief topical index adds to 
its value, and the publishers have issued it in a worthy 
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Prophets of the Nineteenth Century: Carlyle, Ruskin, ‘Tolstoi. 
By Mary Alden Ward. 75 cents. 

Mrs, Ward's three by no means exhaust the list of 
the prophets sent to the century just closing, but she 
has given here admirable pictures of three of the greater. 
As Carlyle designated Ruskin, and Ruskin selected Tol- 
stoi (or, more properly, ‘‘ Tolstoi''), as their successors, 
there is a natural fitness in grouping them. All three 
protest against the unreal life which makes self its end 
and goal, and all three denounce the insincerity which 
tries to combine this life with religious profession. All 
hold up the standard-of the ideal in an age of compro- 
mises. They differ in detail, especially in Tolstoi's 
later antagonism to art and the extravagance of his 
liberalism. Mrs. Ward writes out of keen sympathy 
and with a good power of portraiture. 
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Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh [The Westminster Biog- 
raphies. I.] 75 cents. 


Mr. Waugh’s Robert Browning, which opens the 
series of Westminster Biographies,‘ is a good piece of 
work, well condensed, and written so as to bring the 
points of real interest into clear view. Its faults are 
want of sympathy with the poet's very positive convic- 
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prominence of the brief phase of the 
poet's work which was connected with 
the theater. And in so brief a volume | 
rather too much space is given to the 
contemporary movement of literature. | 
But, in view of the failure of Mrs. Orr | 
to produce an adequate biography, Mr. 
Waugh’s book must be ranked as the 
best on the subject. 
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Any book mentioned here or | elsewhere 





in these columns _mayt be ordered at the 


price named, postage — free, from ‘The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books Received 
September ro to September 17 


Art cf Debate, The. By Raymond Macdonald 


Alden, Ph.D. $1. 
Battling for Atlanta. By ByronA.Dunn. §r.25. 
Buddha and Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie. $1.25. 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George T. 
Purves, D.D., LL.D. $1.25. 


Earl of Chatham, The. By Lord Macaulay. 
Io cents. 


Evangelization of the World in this generation, 
The. By John R. Mott. $1. 


Ginsey Kreider. By Huldah Herrick. $1.50. 

Greater America. 50 cents. 

History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil.from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, The. 
By Paul Carus. $6. 

Meditations of-the Heart. By Annie Josephine 
Levi. $1.25. 

Messages of the nm, The. 
Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. $1 

Paul of Tarsus. By Robert Bird. $2. 

Short Talks. By D. L. Moody. Paper, 15 cents. 

Situation in China, The. By Robert E. Speer. 
Io cents. 

Story-Tell Lib. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
50 cents. 

Supreme Leader, The. 
D.D. $1.25. 

Uncanonized. 
$1.50. 

Word Studies in the New Testament. By Mar- 
vin R. Vincent, D.D. 


By George 


By Francis B. Denio, 


By Margaret Horton Potter. 


From Our Meighbors 


Three Northfield Stories 


The Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, in The Christian 
Endeavor World 


F COURSE, we went to Northfield 

to get ‘filled’? ! When we got 

back home, then, of course, we expected 

to find men and lead them to the Master. 

At the young people's conference Mr. 

H. B. Gibbud taught me a better way. 
He told a bit of his own experience. 


A Capture 
Mistaken in the hour, he had arrived 
at the Auditorium thirty minutes early. 
Thinking what the Lord would have him 


him that the Lord might have something 
for him to do. Looking around, he saw 
a lad passing down the aisle near him. 
He called the lad, and in a short time dis- 


? | us two angels so ickly ?’ 
say about personal work, it occurred to | 5 8 quickly 


| say aught else than that ‘the Lord keep- 


tions of Christran truth, and an undue} great Auditorium, which has rung with | man furtively while he took an account of 


the gospel message, and echoed to a 
myriad calls to duty, a boy was gathered 
in, let us pray, for time and eternity. 

‘That teacher might have had that 
boy last Sunday, just as well as not,’’ 
said Mr. Gibbud. We nodded assent. 
But we are just such teachers and workers 
at home, God forgive us! Then we 
bowed our heads and hearts as Secretary 
Baer prayed for the lad whe had come 
into his inheritance, and we pledged our- 
selves to be ready, eager, seeking to do 
personal work. Will you ? 


Lost on the Mountain 


It was at the morning conference, and 
Mr. Meyer was speaking. He was not at 
the service the evening before, when his 


was speaking, and he hoped that no one 
would think that he was tired or stayed 
away purposely. He had ‘‘ taken a pro- 
longed walk.’’ 

We listened, and wondered at' the ear- 
nestness with which he made it clear that 
he wanted to be present. We knew that. 
Some of us thought that he might have 
been meditating upon God’s word, and 
the. time passed all too quickly. We 
learned the whole story the next morning. 
Mr. Meyer was on his way to New York. 
Secretary Baer was speaking upon an- 
swered prayer. 

‘*Did you hear what Mr. Meyer said 
about not being present last night, having 
taken a ‘ prolonged’ walk? I'll tell you 
more about that ‘prolonged’ walk. We 
were lost on the mountain last night, just 
as much lost as it is possible to be. We 
tried to find the way, and we couldn't, and | 
stumbled about for a long time. Then | 
we called, and no answer came, and it 
was so still! Do you know how very still | 
it can be on a mountain in the darkness ? 

‘‘Finally Mr. Meyer said, ‘We must! 
pray about this. So, then and there, un- | 
der the trees, Mr. Meyer prayed, as nearly | 
as I can remember, something like this : 
‘O Lord, we've come out here for quiet 
and meditation, and have lost the way. 
I've made a mistake, and led my friend 
the wrong way. And we're at our wits’ 
end, Lord. Our wives will be worrying 
about us, and we do want to hear Mr. 
Morgan. Help us quickly, and turn our | 
feet into the right path. Amen.’ 

‘«We started on again, and in a ‘eed 
minutes, after we'd called as loud as we 
could, there was a faint answer. 
and nearer came two men, both of them 


pointed out the way. As we started with 
them in the right direction, Mr. Meyer 
said, ‘ Baer, wasn’t the Lord good to send 
Who dares 


eth watch over his own’ ?’’ 


A Book and a Chance 





covered that he was from G——d, ten 
miles away, and was spending his first 
day at Northfield. 
he had not yet crowned Jesus king, though 
he had ** thought about it,’’ and it was 
only*last Sunday his teacher talked to the 
class in ‘‘a general way,"’ not individu- 
ally, about accepting Christ. 

Skilfully the fisher of men led him on, 
‘*Do you know Jesus wants you now? 
Will you not obey the call of the King? 


nothing is to be gained by waiting ; Christ | 


ought to have the best years. Will you | 


come to Jesus now? Will you tell him 
so?’’ 


And then they knelt together. In the 





the meetings, and I pass it on. 
He was coming from~Boston to Hart- 


Fourteen years old, | ford, and was glad to find a seat in the 


| Car alone. Tired from a busy day’s work, 
speaking at the convention in Boston, he 


address at Hartford. 
relief, he opened McNeil's ‘: Spirit-filled 
| Life,’’ and began to read. 
| ally filled up. 





The car gradu- 
He looked about ruefully, | 


and took as much room as he could, —for | 
and through life to live for him? Surely | must he be disturbed while reading the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


g Brancu NEW YORK 


‘«Spirit-filled Life’’ ? 

Alas ! there came a man. 
| «Seat taken ?’’ 
‘«No, sir’’ (shortly). 


“THE: SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


brother (the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan) | 


Nearer | 


strangers. They came up to us, and they | 


Mr. Gibbud told this story in one of 


wanted time to get ready for his evening 
So, with a sigh of 


He continued reading, but eyed his 


him. Does the Lord want him to speak 
to that man? No; he looks like an 
Irishman, —a Catholic, probably settled 
in his belief. Besides, the book in his 
hand reminded him ; he must read. 

But the book lost its charm, the Spirit 
pleaded, and he turned to his companion. 
The commonplaces of conversation dis- 
posed of, he sought to know if the stran- 
ger knew the Lord. Ah, what a revela- 
tion came to him as the talk proceeded ! 
Those strange eyes filled with tears, arid a 
soul confessed its wandering from God. 

«I'm a backslidden Methodist,’’ 
says, repentantly. 

‘¢I thought, since you looked like an 
Irishman, you might be a Catholic, per- 
| haps,’’ said Mr. Gibbud, apologetically. 

‘‘Well, I didn’t think you looked 
much like a Christian when I sat down,'’ 
was the frank reply. 

Then Mr. Gibbud leaned his head up 
against the car window, and they closed 
their eyes, and in the blessed ‘‘ commu- 
nion of the saints’’ they drew near to 
God. 

Now it will do to go on reading the 
‘« Spirit-filled Life.’’ 

(‘* From Our Neighbors '’ continued on page 606) 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 





80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tissue for a year. Positions may be 
| contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other pe gta tere wd such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
| make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 

| mever guaranteed to.any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
| one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
| fo the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, am 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 





| display. 
| subscription list at any time. 


Advertisers are free to examine the 
For Terms of Sub- 





scription, see Lier nasien page. 
LIFE, worDs, 
nd WORK. 
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TWENTY VOLUMES of his latest’ sermons, 
| studies, anecdotes, * ,carriage paid anywhere, 
Agents wanted. P. Per f Su 


250 LaSalle Ave. Chicago, or E. *Northtietd, Mass. 


The 
Grand 


Prix 
(The Diploma of Honor—High- 
est Possible Award) 


Oxford 















| it still is, the Teachers’ Bible, par erce lence of 


The Christian Nation, Nov. 15, 1899, says: 
judges.” 
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We Loan Sunday- 
School Libraries 
40c. per weck 


The “ traveling” plan. 
Fifty fresh, new, $1.00 and 
$1.50 copyrighted books 
exchanged quarterly 


For fifteen years we have been sup 
Libraries of all sorts, s,oco stations in the Bale 
States and Canada. Over 20,000 exchange 
shipments successfully made. 


ve opty ne Le 


tion and Trial Use 
We 


Write for 130 page illustrated catalog 
are supplying twenty of the leading sc Seeks in 
Shicago. Endorsement pamphlet on request, 


THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 





contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 


The are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. it Mustrations are from recent phot 
e Concordance is me ae complete ye produced. 
e Maps are enemy = wee from the latest sur- 
ve) s. and have thoroug 


e¢ Sunda I] Times Nels 
Teacher's Bible is ~ 77 4h — “he yor 
excetient.*’ alt EK. =. prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 


& SONS, bublishers, 3 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city, town, or village. No special experience 
is required. Cosmopolitan, in starting out for 
the fall subscription season of 1900, is prepared to 





subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 





Reference—Concordance 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed on Oxford india-Paper 


For sale by all bookscllers. Send for catalog. 


handsomely for work. Arrangements are being onde 
to give every possible aid to agents, and any person 
with a little perseverance can largely increase his in- 
om pO ag work, even if spare moments only are util- 
ized 


rite to-day for Special Fall Offer. Address 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
ota os a sem Mace ten New Yorks 


RALLY DAY 


can be made much more attractive and impressive, and 


A GOOD TIME 


insured, by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


The best distinctively 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


by the famous authors, the Rev. Ropert Lowry and 
Ika D. Sankey. 

Price, $30 per 100, Send for returnable copy 
for examination and special rates. 


The Biglow & t Main Cy New York and Chicago 


GARNERED SHEAVES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
is the taking title of one of the best Harvest 
and Thanksgiving Concert Exercises ever 
issued. You must see it to fully appreciate 
its great worth. Send 5 cents for copy, or 
| | to cents for three different Harvest Exercises, 


| W. A. Wilde Company, Boston and Chicago 














Was won by 
The Smith Premier 


Typewriter 


at the Paris Exposition 


This award, made by an International Jury of 
twenty-five members, was at a rating, on points, 
Higher than Any of the Other Twenty BPs ge 
ers in Competiti 
report, was gi 
struction 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


and, quoting from the 
for general superiority 
efficiency—at the highest rating.” 






Teachers’ Bibles 


“ What the Oxford Teachers’ Bible always has been, 
the world—a fact admitted by the most competent 


AMERK —y 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
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New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1329 Chestaat Street, Philadelphia 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
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Subscription Rates | 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts, addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 @5Q One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- | 
. 


ters, missionaries, and, theological 
students, One tt sau 
ne free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowr( for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. | 
A Club at ‘The papers for aclub ot five or more | 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and — in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


are the subscribers in the club The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed fii, 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subsc riber can have a copy trans- 


| where, thirty or forty years ago, the Jew | 
|had no civil disqualifications, the laws 


| pretense of civil liberties. 


cent rate do not bear the names of | 


ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 


additional payment of r5 cents. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be div ided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
[nought apace of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Aree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The punday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


One copy, one year, 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BPO. BOX 1550. 


Mothers should 
permit their 
/, children to use 

the perfect 
liquid 
dentifrice 


















Rubifoam is harmless as pure 
water, fragrant as the sweetest 
flowers, Price, 25c, at druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mase. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


(‘* From Our Neighbors” continued) 
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|Max Nordau on the Zionist | 


Movement 


An approved interview in The Independent 


HAVE given the last three years of my | 
life largely to the great work of estab- 
lishing in Palestine a country where Jews 
may be safeguarded. It is a work that | 
otherwise we shall 





must succeed, for 
die. 

The sentiment against the Jews is grow- 
ing steadily and rapidly. 


This is not a 
supposition or new opinion, but a fact 


that can be demonstrated. The States- 


, ; ae 
| man’s Year-Books show that in countries | 


granting his civil rights are being re- 





pealed. | 
Do we find him among the judges, the 
law-makers, and the other state function- | 
Is it because the Jews are | 
less in number? The handbooks show | 
Is it | 

because we have done anything to deserve 


aries? No. 
that their numbers are increasing. 


If so, it is for our accusers 


There are no statistics to | 


exclusion ? 
to prove it. 
show it. 
These things are true in every Euro- 
pean country where the Jew has even the 
Their situation 
to-day is worse than at any time within 
our memory. A Jew has actually been 
condemned to death in Austria under the 
medieval accusation of ‘‘ blood murder,’’ 
just as he might have been four hundred 
years ago. 
ideals of the Emperor and military force | 
have protected the race, but military pro- 
tection serves to anger the civilian popu- 
lation, and, whenever it is withdrawn, the 
situation of the protected will be more | 
dangerous than before. 





The Jew in Roumania was oppressed | 
until he had to leave his country, penni- 
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| the same reason, and with as little foun- 
| dation. 


imaginable. Every charge that the Chi- 
nese have made against the white men 
among them, the European peoples have 
made against the Jews, and for exactly 


It is a notorious fact in human nature 
that no man ever did wrong himself. It 
was always the other man. Is there a 
crime committed, and no criminal found ? 
Very well, there is the Jew. He did it. 

These are days of revolutionary senti- 





ment, and the governments of Europe are | 
Great changes are threatened. | 
To remain in power a show of force must 


be made. 


uneasy. 


But against whom can the | 
demonstration be made when the discon- | 
tent is universal ? Ah, there are the Jews, | 
the scapegoats ready at hand. Slay them, 
then, and the man who slays most shall 
be the national hero. Is it wicked to 
rob? Yes, it is wicked ; but there are the 
Jews. Oppress and steal from them, and 
reap honors from the hands of an ap- 
proving multitude. 

In the early years of a nation, when 
economic functions are undeveloped, and 
national self-confidence is weak, the Jews 


find civil liberty and encouragement. After | 


nation on a sound economic basis, then | 
the Jew is no longer needed, and is told | 
that he is not wanted. | 

The situation reminds me of the story 


Worth Repeating 


The Lust for Life 


From “ God’s Gentlemen,” by the Rey. R. E, 
: Welsh, M.A. 


HY, in not a few cases, do young 
men of sound nature and fine 
promise take to drink or otherwise 

‘*go to the dogs’’ ? The reason is not 
always to be found in wanton love for 
things bestial. Why do the penniless, 
rescued out-of-works decline to migrate 
from the East End-slums to the industrial 
Farm Colony, or so soon forsake its quiet 
rural occupations and plain comforts, and 


| return to their former struggle for exist- 


ence among the weltering millions ? Itis 
their inextinguishable thirst for warm, 
vital human life, their preference for thé 
lit streets and the lively phantasmegoria 
andthe scenic stir of the city to the ine 
animate monotony of the country with it: 
‘« deadly feel of solitude,’’ 

What a fascination there is in the daily, 
nightly drama of the inexhaustible Baby- 
lon, of the throngs, the theaters, the 
‘River of Pleasure,’’ of the chances and 
encounters of the mighty world. of busi- 
ness, of the central concourse of people of 
taste and knowledge! Many are, no 
doubt, spent and spiritless, filling up their 
days in slaving for mere leave to live. 
But how many, with the fires of youth 


| contributing to the establishment of the | burning in their blood, greet the battle of 


wits with glee, and come bounding into 
the competitive arena, greedy for opportu- 
nities to play a part in the glorious con- 
test, and panting to drink all sensations and 
share the thrill of all the wonders, myste- 


I told at one of the meetings of the Zion- | ries, and satisfactions of brimming, many- 


ist Congress. 
Seattle for the gold-fields of Alaska when 
the steamers were so overcrowded, went 


said : 

‘Captain, you must give me another 
berth to sleep in to-night.’’ 

‘‘Certainly not,’’ said the captain. 
‘*Impossible. Why can’t you sleep in 
the same place you have had for the last 
three nights ?’’ 

‘Well, you see, I’ve slept on a sick 


- | sided life!... 
A Yankee who sailed from | Not all, yet not a few, youthful aspi- 


| rants have such a measure of ferment in 
their breast, such magnitude of vitality. 


In Germany only the high | to the captain, on the fourth day out, and Men are clearly meant to start with such 


stores of force and elastic compass of ca- 
| pacity. ‘*God has set the wor/d in their 
| hearts.’” It is what makes them fit to 
face life, and what enables them to go on 
to the end. Excess of vital heat is to 
them what the hissing rush of escaping 
steam is to the engine that stands panting 
| ready to start with its long train of cars. — 
| motive-power that will all be required ior 
the journey. And blessed be youth, with 


| less, with nowhere to go, and nothing to| man for three nights, but he’s got well its lust for life, which perpetually floods 


depend on but the charity of his brethren. | 
Many of them have had to return because 
there was nothing else to do. 
In Galicia there are seven hundred _and | 
fifty thousand Jews who have not even the 
semblance of political rights, and in Rus- 
are millions who must 


sia there move 


| sooner or later. 


| political liberty. 


England is the only country in Europe 
where the race can be said to have full 
Even in the United 
States I am not sure that the Jew can be 
said to have fair treatment. He has no 
legal disability, it is true, but the feeling 
toward him is something like that toward 
the negro. 


| asked, ‘‘ What is your religious belief, — 





your persuasion?’’ If he is a Jew, he is 
told, ‘‘ Ah! I am sorry, we take none but 
Christians. 
| There is a definite reason for this grow- 
| ing feeling against the Jews. Itis founded 
on the laws of human nature, and it is 
nothing more or less than the deep-rooted 
| dislike of minorities. If the minority is 
aristocratic, or composed of beings espe- 
cially distinguished, the majority may fawn 
upon them and ape them. But the Jews 
are a minority who are distinguished sim- 
ply by difference in opinions and customs. 
They are unlike any one else, and it is for 
that reason alone that the majority opposes 
them. 

The case is the same in China. The 
white man is a distinguishable minority. 
His beliefs and customs are different, and 
therefore, being in the minority, he is 
sedition, all 
| manner of vile practices, and every crime 


credited with child-murder, 


now, and won't let me any longer.’’ 
What must be the outcome of these 


tendencies ? Unless the Zionist movement 


succeeds, and a country is provided where 
the Jews who have not assimilated with 


other nations may go, and be at peace, | 


and find complete liberty, the race will 
die, judging by the present rate of in- 
But the Zionist plan 
It must. It will not 
be done quickly, however. Though the 
framework of the structure may be put up 


creasing oppression. 
is going to succeed. 


in our day, it will take generations to 
supply the walls and the internal arrange- 
ments. 


At some of the hotels he is | 


Fit the Grocer 
Wife Made the Suggestion 


A grocer has excellent opportunity to know 
the effects of special foods on his customers. 
Mr. R. A. Lytle of 557 St. Clair Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has a long list of customers that 
have been helped in health by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience : ‘‘ Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee, and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

‘Particularly in the morning I was so irri- 

table and upset that I could hardly wait until the 
coffee was served, and then I had no appetite 

for breakfast, and did not feel like attending to 
my store duties. 

**One day my wife suggested that, inasmuch 
| as I was selling so much Postum Food Coffee, 
| there must be some merit in it, and suggested 
| that we try it. I took home a package, and she 
| prepared it according to directions. The result 

was a very happy one. My nervousness gradu- 

ally disappeared, and to-day my nerves are all 

right. I would advise every one affected in any 

way with nervousness or stomach troubles to 
| leave off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee."’ 


the community with an effusion of fresh 
| spirit and strenuous pulsations of power ! 
| It saves the race from the gangrene of 
| cynical, selfish pessimism, and from pov- 
erty of blood. Some of those who plunge 
| incontinently into the human mé/e rise 
|to the crest of leadership and lift the 
world to further stages of advance,—in 
| Keats's words, ‘‘ leaving their names upon 
the harp-strings.”’ 
| On the other hand, alas! some devour 
the world and consume themselves in 
|the process. Often we sadly observe 
| that the errors and tragedies of men's 
careers spring out of this very lust for 
life. Their follies are frequently not the 
| discharge of innate and intentional choice 
of wickedness for its own sake, but the un- 
guarded eruption of uncooled cravings for 
keen, quick, ample life. They pant te 
see all, taste all, feel every sensation, and 
| live to the full... . 
| Many ‘‘ask for life,’’ but ask it not of 
|God. This misdirected demand for life 
brings them what they desire at the mo- 
ment, but, like a long and growing over- 
draft, it is taken out of the future. The 
joy of inflated existence soon declines, 
and leaves exhausted nerves and vain, 
empty appetites. The fire in their blood 
that gave glow to their life for a period 
tends to consume the very powers which 
it intensified. Their days, that seemed 
fuller, are cut down, and, even before 
these are curtailed, their level is lowered 
and their charm turned to grim sterility. 
But this lust for full, strong, warm life 
must be met. It is not to be kept from 
| working mischief by being crushed. In 
| monastic ages men and women flung 
themselves within high walls and dark 
cells, and as monks and nuns proceeded 
to annihilate their love of human exist- 
ence. But we have come to see that life 
| is good in itself, and that these forces of 
| our nature wait to serve good purposes, 
and are the very materials, if we know 
| how to use them, which are transmutable 
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into the gold of vigorous manhood and 
greatachievements. Augustine and Luther 

and Spurgeon had strong animal natures. 

Great sinners have become great saints, 

because the forces that drove them far 

into sin became an equally vigorous driv- 

ing power in the direction of virtue and 

Christian service. 

It will not do to say, ‘‘ If God has given 
me these natural impulses they are there 
to be gratified, and gratify them | shall. 
Why otherwise should I have been made 
as I am?’’ That may do for brutes, 
which act upon their instincts. But God 
has also given us higher faculties by which 
to guide-and restrain and purify these 
vital impulses. They are not there for 
nothing, —are not there to be mocked ; buf 
reason, conscience, faith, and sense are 
there, empowering us to rein in these 
fiery horses, and make them bear us 
steadily along the way of a clean, high, 
serviceable course. We have forces of 
restraint as well as forces of energy, and it 
is only when our higher powers control 
and save these vital forces of impulse and 
desire that we can really drain the most 
and best out of the cup of life, or, after 
the youthful ‘‘ blazing bonfire of delight’’ 
has lost its glare, can retain to the end 
God’s bush that burns but is not con- 
sumed. ... 

There are as many proper as there are 
improper channels along which may travel 
this foaming spate of vitality. And half 
the power of temptation is turned when 
these forces of life are used up, and given 
legitimate and wholesome objects on which 
to spend themselves ; when pure love and 
sane pleasures and comradeship in high 
pursuits are found ; when the mind is fed 
with great men’s ideas, and the energies 
and the imagination are alike preoccu- 
pied. The field of healthy and rational 
sports lies within Christian territory, as do 
all feats of skill and all sane ventures of 
travel and ambition. 

The Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, cham- 
pion cyclist at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and devoted mission-worker there, as 
afterwards, in East London and Aden ; 
Charles Kingsley, whose delight in hunt- 
ing, cricketing, angling, botanizing, and 
the whole round of human existence, ad- 
ded charm and power to his noble care 
for the elevation of the laboring milliens, 
and to the magnetism of his rich Chris- 
tian character,—these and such men 
prove that the proper pleasures of even 
the human animal may be shared and 
relished not less when ruled and sanctified 
by a Christian mind and a passion for a 
still worthier use of life. It is not a 
shriveled and impoverished world —not 
simply the devout Church world—that is 
offered to replace the lusty Bohemian 
world. It is God's whole world, with 
Christ at the center of it... . 

Christ adds immensely to the wealth 
and fulness of life. Not one wholesome 
interest—only the poverty and poisonous 
evil—he takes away. If some unforbid- 
den pleasures lose their fascination, it is 
only because the early ‘‘ rage of living’’ 
has given way to a lust for rarer satisfac- 
tions. When a man’s taste has been re- 
fined, he feels no loss in losing his liking 
for crude daubs of color on his walls ; his 
finer sense of beauty yives him better art 
treasures. As Art-master in the Finest Art 
of all, Christ refines taste, opens the eye 
to see divine beauty, and gives pleasures 
greater than discarded lusts. He sets us 
in a large place with an exalted range of 
existence peopled with great thoughts. 
He quickens the pulse with a new ideal 
of manhood, and a new ambition that 
mounts-above the stars, and commissions 
us for the great world-war against the 
evils that lacerate mankind. . 

The Apostles, when Christ sent them 
the baptism of fire, became intoxicated 










with noble wine, so that the bystanders 


supposed them to be drunk. The glory | = 


of the Christian hope when it inflates the 
imagination and inflames the heart, the | 
pursuit of great truths, the interest of | 
helping in civic, social, or Christian en- 
terprises, endow one's existence with 
grandeur, and make one drink life to the 
full. These do not “stir the pulse with 
devil's leaps,"’ as drink and sensuous 
Spectacles do, but they rouse the whole 
man to pursue noble ends. ‘He asked 
life of thee and thou gavest it him, even 
length of days for ever and ever.”’ 











Soy 
The Golden Age is 
the GOLD DUST Age 





that emancipates women of all ages from the 
tyranny of hard housework. GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder is the greatest boon of the 
century to woman, since it lightens her heavi- 
est work. Large package is greatest economy. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 


is the first at the present time 
in the quality and volume of its 
product. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL,.....00000.0000000 entiaetiie $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and peal 
Other claims... eee ~-807 37 Bee 
Surplus over all Liabilities... +934- a 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. te 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILL IAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, a S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, tdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. ansantseans 
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Q% Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
21 years, have never fail oa once. (ne investor 

“writes to us: ‘‘ Simce 1892 | have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 

never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could | al- 

a > s depend upon the income from your mortgages 

rite to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 

of Texas and in Te Loans ey 


2 BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Ballite Building, Philadeipinia, ve. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


Por eiectric, gas, ~~ " Send 
dimensions. ht and 
estimate free. a is sst Pearl St., New York, 





CHURCH BELLS .cr'Sts 


(MoSHANES weit FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md. 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 


The Natural Salt of Pore Sea W ater 
Tonic, STaEncrTHs weno esate 


Adéreme acumen, . Garetes 6 Street, New York 


Cut your corns? How foolish 
when A-CORN SALVE takes them 
Out so easily. Free trial box. 

Giant Chemical Co., na 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiay con- 
cerning anything advtrtised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as weil as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn Lhe Sunday School Times. 
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“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD 
go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 

Love's Labor Lost by many 6 woman who strives to 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if things are upturned while hcuse- 
cleaning goes on—wh lame her again. One pemedy 
is within her reach. if she uses Sapolio everything will 


look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disurder will 
be quickly over. No. 28. 


B. & B. 


New broadcloths 


Over a thousand different colors and quali- 
ties. 

We believe in large assortments—and we 
believe you’ll be quick to recognize a superior 
bid for the business—right kinds, and less to 


"p 
ricés, 75§c. to $3.50. 

Five hundred pieces, two sorts, 50 te §2 
inches wide—smooth face, twilled back—or 
Venetian face, twilled back, 85c. yard. 

Excellent lines at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

New, rich silks—opened up magnificent 











showing of fine, smart effects. 

It’s a great store for choice silks—let us 
know your e—have us send samples | 
—make us prove our point with styles we: 
prices. 

Ask about the new and 
taffetas, 85c. and $1.00. 

Splendid line of new, 
for school girls, 25c. 

New Autumn Catalog 
pictures and prices 
and say you want it. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


beautiful soutache | 
all-wool dress goods 


right up to date— 
send name and address, 


Trained Nurse 





Remarks about Nourishing Food 


“A physician's wife, 
Nuts, 
with the remark that she was sure 
both 
| was particularly attracted 


me a packet of Grape- about a year ago, 
I would find 
the food very beneficial, for my own use 
and for my patients 
to the food, 
hot, 


Nuts required no cooking 


and I appreciated the 


* The food was deliciously crisp, and most in- | 


viting to the 
twice a day for three or four weeks, 
that it 
used to suffer greatly from exhaustion, head- 
My work had 


of it 
I discovered 


appetite. After making use 


was a most wonderful invigorator. I 


aches, and depression of spirits. 
been very trying at times, 
set in 

‘“Now I am always well, and ready for any 
amount of work, have an abundance of active 
and cheerfulness and mental poise. I 
proved to my satisfaction that this 
about by Grape-N uts 


energy 
have 


change has been brought 


entire 


food 

‘ The fact that it is predigested is a very de- 
sirable feature | have had many remarkable 
results in feeding Grape-Nuts to my patients, 
and I cannot speak too highly of the food. My 
friends constantly comment on the change in my 
appearance. I have gained nine pounds since 
beginning the use of this food.'" Eleanor Miller, 
Trained Medical and Surgical Nurse, 515 Jeffer- 
son St., Bay City, Mich 


The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Mrs. Dr. Landon, gave | 


as at that time the weather was very | 
fact that the Grape- | 


and indigestion had 


Dress Without 


Health 
Waist. 


Distress 


and beauty go together im a Ferris 
In the morning you put it on without 


discomfort. At night you take it off without 
You: can dress in it, rest in it, 
There is 


relief. 


always look your best in it. 


no restriction in a 


FERRI 


’ sense WAIST 


Every woman should send for 


the Fer 


ris Book of living 


models and realize the com fort 
and beauty of the Ferris Good 
Sense Waists. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset W aists 


are sold b 
Do not 3 
$1.00 to $2. 


Children’s, . ty to Oho. Made by 


THE 


all leading retailers. 
72 —-. Ladies’, 
» 5c. to $1.00; 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 


341 Broadway, New York. 
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The most satisfying, pleasing and healthful 
results of the highest art in baking—the famous Uneeda Biscuit, the 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer, 
inty Uneeda Graham Wafer. 


the delicious Uneeda Milk Biscuit, 


The two last have just come, but 


all the world’s a-buying. All the Ymeeda goodness is reflected in 
Packed in a wonderful airtight package that keeps them ovenfresh. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


them. 


















United States. 


“MILITANT” the STRAIGHT-FRONT Style of 
THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting ” Corset 


is quer sere in quality, durability, com- 


Turn them over and sce how they’re made. 
All seams run around the body. 
For sale by all dealers throughout the 
A handsome catalogue 
mailed /ree on application to 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 345 B’way, New York. 


















ble 


$7. 


Address this 





a SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
We Tell You How. 

Seckestee Radiator Co. 35 Furnace St. Rochester, wT. 
LEARN GREEK BY MAIL. Rapid work. 


only $1 per 


| C. J. Burton, ¢ 


| Teachers Wanted 


that will 
this season. Su'ts and Overcoats from 


fit and prepay Expressage to 
station. 
some special valuesin the ‘‘ Femous 
Maryland ** Shirts, Shoes and Under- 
wear, ¢. 
SPECIAL.—Men’s Black Clay Wor- 
sed Suits, either yay A sack, 


worth $10.00 for $4.95. ind $1 00 
with orderand pay i plus the | York. 
express c to your mt upon 

ey will not last long.| “°*"** 


weceipt of ~ — 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. dept. 215 





Our free style book of the 


Education 





Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top- 
cream of superlative soap-quality 
'2—sells on merit to folks wh 
want their money’s worth of 
soap—no premiums, no jewelry, 
no catch-penny schemes. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


AT ET ET AT ED 


‘Smokeless Oil Heater 


"Twill cook pretty well, 
too. 


This is a stove, has 15 
inches of wick, and will 
heat. Beware of lamp 
heaters with only eight 
inches of wick. 


Drop Handle 
for Carrying 


A beautiful stove— 
Castings finely nickeled 
and brass trimmed 
Drum cylinder of plan- 
ished sheet metal, hand- 
somely perforated 


Weigh, 20 pounds ; 
Height, 30 inches. 


Perfect Combusticn |! 
Powerful Heat! 








A Running Mate! 


Our Mascot! 
Price, $5.00 
Weight, 





| Price, $7.00 


| 15 in. wick. 











A useful tray 15 lbs. Height, 25 in. 
is gi ‘ It’s Serviceable! 

Free = i ee — It’s a Beauty ! 
€a stove. 





Other styles and sizes. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Company 


201 School St., Gardner, Mase., U.S. A. 








“‘Pameus Maryland’’ Made- 
to-Order Clot hing is now ready 
and shows the most fashiona- 
Styles, with largesamples of clo. h 

worn by the best dressed 


75 to $25.00. We guarantee to 
our 


This book also contains 





BY HOME 


REE Senolansur 


TO A LIMITED NUMB 


Electrical, Mechanical,Marine, a 
Stationary or Locomotive 


ioe School of Correspondence, Boston, Mess. § 


F YOUR SALARY RAISED 





also Boys’ Clothin 





secure posit 
mercia 
Terms 
month. Circulars Write Prof. 
hristian University, Canton, Mo. 





for Girls. 


American Teachers’ Bureaa, 
St. Louis, Mo. 24th year. 


Ladies. Term 


OOKKE! 


0 


EPING : 





person, at E 


lastman, Po 
ions for grad 


course. Catalo; 
c. Cc. GAINES, Box 745, 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. 


Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, 


gontz School P. O., 


28x BALDWIN ——"_ For Young 
ns Sept. 6, 1900. Located in 
irginia. Unsurpassed cli- 


; SEND TO Shenandoah V aitey of 

5 mate ut rounds and modern int ta. 
H. O Neill & Co., New York, 220 students {seesion from 27 Btates. te une ane 
for illustrated catalogue of f general merchandise, erate, inl nS Eo wil ini 


Send for catalogu: 
Prin., Staunton, Va. » 


Stenography, telegra- 


Two la 
phy, nt by mall, ete., poyerns bulbs, one of each ogier, for 10c. Six bulbs 
sake y man, or ‘we 8 of each color, for 20e, postpaid, with Catalogue. 


ugh ie 
uates yt om 


free. 
oughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For circulars, 


Pa. 


‘erms mod- 


Oxalis, Grand Titles. 


New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 


of immense size, borne well above the 


window. Alwa 


nk and Pure White. 


June. Succeeds in an 


Twocolors — Bright 


f Bulbs and Plants 
Our Fall Catalogue of uns ne 
ages, hundreds ots me cute, one chromo covers. 
ree to all who 





Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 
+ Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1900. ‘College preparatory. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not waves anil commercial credit be raahinsninite Wa inserted. the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose theraby 


2oth year. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, ! . Lilies, an 
Buibs; New Winter- Bloomin 


Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, N Y 








— 





andsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
$ s full of bloom. 





Apply Ve are and other fos 
wm other Fall 
Piants, Vines, Seeds, 
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